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YGGDRASILL AND THE 
GARDENER 


A Brier Nore on Neo-HumManism 


UMANISM is a masculine philosophy of life. It seeks to 
dominate life, to mould and shape it to certain ends. Of 
late much has been written about it, and by its advocates the ends 
of humanism are said to be, philosophically, the discernment of 
unity in variety, the One in Many; and practically, attainment 
to the Law of Measure. In the mind of the humanist there is no 
question as to the excellence of his aim, nor, indeed, as to the pos- 
sibility of attaining to it. But the aim has been often challenged, 
and it may not be unprofitable to consider briefly a few challenges 
and to enumerate several objections which would indicate that the 
humanist’s ideal rests on a false assumption. 

When Lafcadio Hearn was lecturing to his Japanese students in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo’ he was probably ignorant of the 
growing spirit of humanism in American criticism. But one of his 
utterances seems to have been made especially to counter the 
claims of the humanists. “I am quite sure,” said Hearn, “that all 
progress in this world, whether literary, or scientific, or religious, 
or political, has been attained only with the assistance of ex- 
tremes.” The old Latin proverb Medio tutissimus ibis Hearn 
thought “the most mischievous, the most pernicious, one of the 
most foolish that ever was invented in this world.” It was very 
much like telling a young man “not to do his best, but only his 
half best . . .” Whether this is true I do not know; but if it is 
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, true I do know that humanism, like neo-classicism, its cousin ger- 
i man, is doomed to sterility. 

i Even if Lafcadio Hearn is wrong in opposing this ancient pre- 
cept of Ovid, the humanist’s ideal might be discredited on another 
count: its lack of universality. Doubt as to the universality of 
the ideal is suggested by Professor Sherlock Bronson Gass, in his 
paper Humanism as a Way of Life (Forum, May, 1929), in which 
he compares the humanist to the umpire at a popular game; both 
are “alone in the midst of a great noise.” This has a pleasing 
sound; but are we to infer that Professor Gass would look with )} 
approval upon Babe Ruth’s becoming an umpire so as to be “alone 
in the midst of a great noise”? 

If the worth of the ideal is questionable, the possibility of suc- 
| cess is even more so. The humanist’s belief that he can shape life 
| to his will is in reality a delusion, based partly on the idea that } 
| man stands outside of life. It has been well said that man is pos- 
sessed with a sense of being greater than his destiny; and partly 
from this sense comes the pathetic desire to make the greatness of 
his destiny commensurate with the nobility of his being. 

4 Mr. Irving Babbitt, in his Rousseau and Romanticism, speaks 
2 of the neo-classicist who wanted the stars of heaven arranged in 

a symmetrical pattern. Mr. Babbitt would vigorously deny that 
i the true humanist has anything in common with the neo-classicist, 
. but it seems to me that the humanist and the neo-classicist make 
both of them a fundamental mistake. There is al sound analogy 
between the neo-classicist’s desire to control literature by his rules 
and the humanist’s desire to consciously control his life. In a 
recent essay, Coleridge and the Moderns (Bookman, October, 
1929), Mr. Babbitt has pointed out that the whole romantic move- 
ment has exalted the unconscious. Mr. Babbitt emphasizes the 
conscious element in life. It is permissible, he says, to speak of 
the act of meditation but not of the act of reverie. Who shall say 
absolutely where the act of meditation ends and reverie begins? 
Are the acts of the mind as cleanly divided as is here implied? 
Who shall say that much of the value of meditation does not come 
i from quiet, semi-conscious reverie? We do not always watch our 
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mental processes like a hawk. To Mr. Babbitt’s statement one 
can only reply with Wordsworth 

who shall parcel out 

His intellect by geometric rules, 

Split like a province into round and square? 

One might further quote a holy man of antiquity, if in the minds 
of the humanists the words of such men are not shorn of all 
authority: 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his stature? 
(Matthew 6:27) 

In an article on Mr. Babbitt entitled The Humanism of Irving 
Babbitt (The Forum, July, 1928) Mr. T. S. Elliot says that “it is 
proverbially easier to destroy than to construct; and as a corollary 
of this proverb, it is easier for readers to apprehend the destructive 
than the constructive side of an author’s thought.” This is quite 
obviously a platitude, but it seems to me that Mr. Eliot has 
ignored its implications. It is easier to destroy than to create be- 
cause man destroys but life creates.. I am aware that this state- 
ment may have about it the same ring as 


God made the country while Man made the town. 
What I mean is that man can consciously set out to destroy, and 
will destroy. He does what he intends to do. But if he sets out 
to create a certain thing there is no certainty that he will create 
what he intended. The sources of his creative strength, more than 
his power to destroy, lie in him almost unknown, and man can 
hardly know how or where his creative genius will manifest itself: 

As this blind rose, no more than a whim of the dust, 

achieved her excellence without intent, 


so man, the casual sport of time and lust, 
plans wealth and war, and loves by accident. 


Life is in reality the Tree of Yggdrasill. In the mind of the hu- 
manist the excellence and beauty of a tree may consist in conform- 
ity to some intellectual pattern; the tree may be stunted to man’s 
idea of a tree. But this is hardly the excellence and beauty which 
nature intended, for nature seems ever at war with the “norm”. 
For a time man can distort this evergreen to forms that delight his 
fancy, but in the end the Tree of Life cannot be constrained. It 
will send forth shoots and blossoms where man least expected 
them, of exotic odor and strange hue. Life is something like 
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Shakespeare, and the humanist like Ben Jonson. Shakespeare 
did not consciously strive for a law of measure but, as Coleridge 
has shown, his organic unity and his normality are apparent to 
posterity. The romanticist, the impressionist, the religious, these 
and others are of life part and parcel with the humanist, and 
viewed in the ultimate their philosophy will be found as vital and 
as sound as that of the humanist. 

The ideal of dominating life, of moulding it nearer the heart’s 
desire, whether to a mean or an extreme, may indeed be noble and 
fine. Attempting less, perhaps, we were less than men; we must 
be more than men to succeed. When for a time we bend this Tree 
to forms that please our fancy we neither dwarf it nor still the sap. 
And the gardener’s sheers are sometimes puny, sometimes dull. 


OF KIT MARLOWE 


Kit Marlowe’s dead, so all avow; 
It would be dull to doubt it; 

He perished in some sort of row, 
That’s all we know about it. 

Kit Marlowe’s dead this many a day, 
The old sad records show it, 

But where’s the tongue that would not say 
He was a mighty poet. 


Kit Marlowe’s dead, yet Tamerlaine 
Before our eyes goes striding; 
The evil Jew with crafty brain, 
Barabbas, is abiding. 
Kit Marlowe’s dead, yet I declare, 
Without the least misgiving, 
Reading his lines with their grand air 
I find Kit Marlowe living! 
Cuinton 
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by Allen Tate 


CONFUSION AND POETRY 


F YOU know what a man thinks about one thing, said Bossuet, 
you know what he thinks about everything else. Now, the 
schools of criticism in the United States think one thing about the 
philosophy of literature and it is difficult to find much ground for 
their differences of opinion, vast as these are. For they come out 
of a single unconscious assumption. The three main divisions of 
American criticism, which I shall try to describe in a moment, are 
separated by tactics only—by differences in education, by sectional 
differences, by social prejudice. But the one assumption uniting 
them all is fundamental. It will be the contention of this essay 
that it is fundamentally unsound. ‘ 

We are not now and never have been a nation of philosophers, 
not even, in the Virginian period, a nation of political philosophers. 
Our greatest metaphysician of the state, Thomas Jefferson, was 
incurably provincial, more in time than in place. Our metaphys- 
icians of “reality” have been that Spenglerian race of classifiers 
who weigh Fichte against Schelling in the lecture-room. There 
have been exceptions, but these are not philosophers, for they are 
the Pragmatists—exceptions to our philosophical futility only be- 
cause they have given to our time a certain temper in action; not 
a system of thought but an almost prophetic way of feeling consti- 
tuted them a school. In refusing to be metaphysicians we have 
refused to think. 

We have experimented for a century and a half, and we ask for 
more experiment. We know that the kind of intelligence we have 
will not compel us to find out whether we have succeeded or failed. 

The influence of the older critics, More and Babbitt, has never 
been more powerful. We have an astonishing spectacle—two 
men whom the war generation supposed it had put aside forever 
coming suddenly back, to life, and acquiring almost over night a 
prestige greater than they had fifteen years ago, when they had 
flourished without much of either opposition or following. The 
timid intellectual atmosphere in which their minds were formed, 
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its failure to challenge them to more rigorous thought, explains 
perhaps certain deficiencies of the Humanists; the lack of oppo- 
sition is one of the right roads to abstraction and temperamental 
dogmatism. The facile criticism that they received from the ro- 
mantic war generation did little to stir them to reform. And since 
they have returned to power there are signs that they will be fol- 
lowed as uncritically as they were ignored before the war; the 
apathy of their earlier public has been replaced by the enthusiasm 
of a romantic generation weary of an old folly and not too chast- 
ened to succumb to a new. 

The Romantics, led by Mr. Brooks and Mr. Mumford, with the 
somewhat disparate shades of Mr. Mencken and Mr. Spingarn in 
the background, are still powerful, in the outposts of controversy; 
about ten years ago they captured the magazines. The guerillas 
rally around the standard of William Carlos Williams, a fine poet 
whose obscure intellect lends to his criticism an esoteric impene- 
trability that will not much longer fascinate the very young. 
While the attitude of the older critics has gained a reputation for 
decisiveness through a certain dogmatism of moral opinion, the 
motives of the Romantics are notoriously difficult to describe. 
They begin somewhere with the consciousness of being alive, and 
end in a thirst for more life. 

Besides these tendencies of opinion, there is a third. This 
tertium quid—it is less organized than its opponents—of Ameri- 
can criticism is dissatisfied with the uncertain philosophical intelli- 
gence of the Humanists, and even more impatient with the aimless 
enthusiasm of the Romantics. And we get the more skeptical, 
more searching experiments of a writer like John Crowe Ransome, 
whose essays are little known because of their detachment, their 
hard reasoning, and their serenity amid the schools. 

The divisions, I repeat, are tactical, and do not hold philo- 
sophically. The “generations” of contemporaries finally do not 
exist. And the Classical, the Middle, and the Younger generations 
of Mr. Gorham B. Munson’s scheme are, beyond the first glance, 
inconvenient fictions; they obstruct thought. In an unphilosophi- 
cal age classifying comes easily, but it is more difficult to think. 

Both the Humanists and the Romantics are groups of reaction 
from a moral and social outlook, an intellectual atmosphere that 
went before: fundamentally their positions are the same. The 
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Humanists revolted from the democratic, sentimental, romantic 
dogmas that swayed American life from the Revolution on; these 
ideas reached their climax in Emerson, and were degraded to the 
field of action after the Civil War, where they are still degraded. 
But the enemy was not cross-questioned out of his mistakes; he 
was only accused. It was a scientific age and the Humanists, true 
to their age, held metaphysics suspect; so they became moralists, 
and the errors of the naturalistic, romantic thinking of their society 
were not corrected at the source. For a feeling is not a dialectic; 
the Humanists merely felt the consequences of these errors, in 
conduct, to be wrong. 

Then, about fifteen years ago, or less, the Romantics seceded 
from the Humanists. This was tactical but not philosophical 
secession, for historically speaking it was only a reaction from a 
superficial reformation of themselves. Neither group has been 
equal to an incisive, radical statement of its position. The two 
schools make a single school, for they are united in a fundamental 
idea, in a basic assumption. We shall see what this assumption 
is. For the moment it is enough to say that they testify to their 


allegiance to a single order of values by making a religion of liter- 
ature. 


Our critical confusion is complete. 
II 


Hydra had many heads: the modern critic, however greatly he 
may wish, like Paul Valéry, to make his confusion interesting, 
has not more than two minds. The first is Tradition variously 
known as the Church, the Greeks and Romans, the Eighteenth 
Century, the Old South, or the Mahabarata. The second is Con- 
temporaniety, whose names change with even less fixity of char- 
acter—Walt Whitman, Arthur Rimbaud, James Joyce, or perhaps 
the American Caravan. Tradition or Contemporaneity—a di- 
lemma that the Humanists face by taking the former as a club to 
batter in the head of the latter; the Romantics face it, 
by telling us, one week, that the trouble with American 
literature is the expatriates, who escape from Reality 
into bull-fighting or the Anglican Church, and the next week, that 
the American reality unmans the poets by keeping them poor ; 
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the Romantics face the dilemma with contradiction—the contra- 
diction underlying Van Wyck Brooks’ studies of Mark Twain and 
Henry James. The contradiction can be avoided, because the 
dilemma is false. There was no tradition; there is none now; nor 
was there ever contemporaneity—in the terms of the dilemma. 

The difficulty has three main phases: the basis of morality 
without religion, the relation of morality to poetry or literature 
generally, and the kinds of religion now possible. They are briefly 
and ably discussed by Yvor Winters, in an essay entitled “Notes 
on Contemporary Criticism” (The Gyroscope,’ November, 1929). 
Now Mr. Winters, who is dissatisfied with the literary religion of 
the Humanists because it is logically weak and far too simple, 
does not escape from it himself by exposing the fallacies of its 
simpler form; he involves himself in it the more deeply by making 
it more complex, and then succumbing to it. Mr. Winters’ essay is 
the best short index to the modern mind that I know, and it justi- 
fies an analysis at length. 

It is a confession of faith which is one part polemic against false 
doctrine, one part the positive assertion of a creed. I take the 
parts in order. 


Mr. Tate and Mr. Eliot must elucidate their beliefs [italics 
mine], and elucidate them openly, completely, and precisely. 
. . . Mr. Eliot has turned Anglo-Catholic; Mr. Tate contents 
himself with stating his thesis. . . . One is, however, natu- 
rally moved to wonder, of Mr. Eliot how he did it [italics 
mine again], of Mr. Tate what he is going to do next. 


It is clear that Mr. Winters’ contemporary mind is interested 
mostly in personality, and very little in belief; he wishes to know 
the personal history of belief—how we come by our beliefs if we 
have any—to see their causal and historical elucidation, so that he 
may reply that it is due to not facing reality, or that miracles are 
false, or that it is all due to indigestion. The historical critic is 


*A mimeographed magazine edited and published by Mr. Winters himself, at 
Palo Alto, California. 

by Mr. Winters entitled “Poetry and Morality” (not yet published) whi 
clarifies his views and makes most of my criticism of him less applicable to him. 
The reader is therefore asked to think of most of the particular references to 
Mr. Winters in the present essay as of more general application to the 
ideas of our times. 
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dealer and the cards are stacked; it makes little difference what 
we believe. 

But Winters is right: I am contented to state my thesis—which 
is, that religious values, being communicable and not what you do 
with your solitude, are not personal; that it is suicidal to keep the 
cake of religion and eat it too; that you cannot have religion with- 
out a religion. (We shall see that Mr. Winters’ religion is poetry 
—one of the leading religions of our time). His attack on me is 
based upon an essay entitled “The Fallacy of Humanism” (The 
Criterion, July, 1929; The Hound and Horn, January, 1930), 
where the position of the Humanists is argued to a logical conclu- 
sion. Their ideas of “authority” and “tradition” collapse under 
the necessity that each Humanist has to define them for himself— 
an exercise of the kind of “reason” that the naturalistic enemy has 
used all along: one does not cease being a “naturist” by disagree- 
ing with another naturist, but by constructing a different order of 
intelligence altogether. 

To return: the belief elucidated, there would be nothing to do 
next; belief ends in being affirmed. The next step is the historical 
critic’s who would say that the belief is rationally, that is scien- 
tifically, invalid, for “reasons that are mainly philological, histori- 
cal, anthropological, and moral.” If one expresses the belief that 
a machine civilization is not desirable, the historical critic refutes 
it with the above reasons—which confuse the fact such a civiliza- 
tion exists with its desirability; that is to say,,such a civilization, 
for historical reasons, came to exist and it therefore ought to exist. 
Whatever is bound to happen is good because it is bound to 
happen—a view in which Karl Marx, Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson agree; a view in which Mr. Lewis Mumford 
agrees, for after telling us that all has not gone well with the 
United States in the last seventy years, he adds, at the end of his 
books, that we must be enthusiastic about the kind of life we have, 
because that life was bound to come. Now, if an event is to take 
place, science can tell us, approximately, how it will take place; 
but that is all it is entitled to say. The historical and scientific 
mind has no right to a positive conception of value, for in asserting 
it it contradicts its method. Mr. Hoover’s historically minded ad- 
ministration tells us how to be prosperous, without questioning the 
desirability of increasing prosperity, which is a value that it illeg- 
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itimately sets up and affirms. Mr. Hoover is only one of many 
practitioners of the historical method who have committed intel- 
lectual suicide. 

I have said that Mr. Winters’ essay is an index to the modern. 
mind: he commits intellectual suicide too. Forgetting that he has 
applied the historical method to other creeds, he asserts one of his 
own. He believes in “a bare statement of the inescapable neces- 
sities, and nothing more, a belief in existence.” Margaret Fuller 
once remarked, “I accept the universe.” It was reported to Car- 
lyle. “She’d better,” he said. 

For the “inescapable necessities” are in no sense subject to be- 
lief, notwithstanding the rhetorical logic of the contemporary 
mind; they are subject to observation only. The belief is the value 
that one imposes upon the observation. Yet the belief in mere 
existence has become the death’s head at the feast; it is always 
present. None escapes it, in one of its countless forms, which 
often look impressive in themselves. For they make the skeleton 
seem alive. Mr. Winters’ form of it is one of the most impressive; 
it is like the faint but pervasive scent that induces false memory;. 
we think we have been at the place before—it is at once familiar 
and strange; but it is not the place, it is only the scent. It is a 
rhetorical revision of the Cartesian epistemology. 

Now, the dogma that no value is tenable that will not survive 
the identification of its origins with its present pretensions is the: 
dogma that the reformed drunkard is not reformed: he was a 
drunkard. It is the dogma that all values are a kind of delirium 
tremens. The historical method is thus the standard of value. It 
is truth. It is the truth of existence; it is existence; and existence: 
is causal relation.’ 

If existence is causal relation, if it is the historical method, it is. 
a little difficult to see how existence can survive itself. For the be- 
lief in existence, like other beliefs, must run the gauntlet too. If 
the historical method knows no exception, it is possible to learn 
how we acquire the belief in existence, just as Frazer shows us how 
we acquired the belief in a vegetation god called Christ; and since: 
the belief in existence is the historical method, we apply that. 


* Relativity and the Quantum Theory have partly refuted this dogma of clas-- 
sical science, but it will be fifty or even a hundred years before the change sifts. 
down to the minds of historical and literary scholars. 
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method to itself. The fine belief in the inescapable necessities 
turns out to be identical with its origins; it collapses. The histori- 
cal method collopses. Rome Athens Alexandria Vienna London, 
Unreal. There is one thing to do next—to jump into the nearest 
river—if, in the waste land, the rivers are not all run dry—crying 
that one believes in nothing but existence. 


Ill 


The devils that we are not aware we believe in are the devils 
that carried Doctor Faustus to hell. Our rhetorical sense of value 
holds to a verbal belief that represents everything but our beliefs, 
A formula which ends with facing Life, begins by leaving 
out all the particular beliefs about life, and these, for the neglect, 
become devils who satisfy their grievance by coming back at night- 
fall to wreck the house; they enter, unannounced, at the back door. 
One of their names is Contemporaneity—a provincialism of time 
whose other name is historical method, and he is so angry that be- 
lief in existence should inconsistently raise its head in honor of 
Tradition, for the devil is logical in his way; his wrath is so great 
that he undermines the good but very weak intentions of belief in 
existence, who becomes a member of the infernal troupe itself. 

And our desire to know what people will do next, or what they 
did last, or first, is only curiosity; it is the desire to know the “in- 
teresting” details. 

We learn that our friends the Smiths arrived last night at the 
Ritzfitz Hotel. Did they come in their car because they own one, 
or in the train because they don’t? Now the value of their being 
at the Ritzfitz has nothing to do with the conveyance that brought 
them, which might depend on how much money they had: it is 
better to enter Jerusalem in a limosine than on an ass: and the 
believers in historical existence argue that the meaning of the des- 
tination is the way one gets there. I select the case of the Smiths 
because it is the typical case of our time. There is personal sen- 
sation along a route that never gets anywhere, in an endless 
stream of causes and effects. 

For the mere historian reduces our experience to an abstract 
series about as hard and definite as the railway track that brought, 
or did not bring, the Smiths to the Ritzfitz Hotel. No given 
moment of experience, however, is so simple as that, in origin or 
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in fact; the route to it cannot be marked off; its abstraction dif- 
fuses it through an infinite number of historical causes, and leaves 
it obscurely hanging in the air, where its quality is easily lost. 
And for this reason, a well-digested qualitative view of experience, 
which does not resolve us into quantitative forces, has an isolation, 
a completeness, a kind of value distinct from any of our practical, 
abstract ways of thinking about experience. It has been said that 
in one part of America a man is what he does, that in another a 
man is what he is; and this opposition of temper, a clash of the 
scientific and qualitative values, forms one of the social aspects of 
the intellectual problem of our time. 

The so-called historical method, which has little regard for the 
kinds of history and yields up so much fact that history tends to 
collapse under its own weight—this method has always been 
known; it is in Tacitus and Thucydides. It is one of the forms 
that, in varying degrees and for various purposes, the intelligence 
assumes in its “scientific rdle of guide through a practical world”; 
it is, as the philosophers from Aristotle to Kant are agreed, an in- 
evitable way of thinking, our minds being what they are; and in 
its place, it is indispensable, for without it our chance of survival 
in the world of action would be no better than that of the infant 
confronted with the blooming buzz. Without it, the business man 
would not be able to get the subway and arrive at his office. 
Never before has a whole civilization organized its whole intelli- 
gence round getting to the subway and arriving at the office, get- 
ting to the subway and arriving at the office again. 

Our minds being so organized, so precariously balanced, so 
focused, all our beliefs, whether the belief in existence or Professor 
Babbitt’s religion of books, turn out to be one belief in the end. 
And this creates the greatest possible intellectual irresponsibility. 
Our minimum of belief in existence is our way of not facing what 
we do believe. The actual beliefs like wolves dressed up as sheep 
return to devour the mind, and all its precision and order. Ex- 
plicitly we pretend to leave out our beliefs; implicitly we include 
them, every one, in the maximum of confusion. We have forgotten 
that wisdom of savages, who control the powers of evil with a 
name. 

The modern mind, facing its mélange of ideas, needs several 
techniques of order at once, and there is no intellectual authority 
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equal to the task of separating them, or of telling us the use of a 
given technique. There is nothing wrong with several techniques, 
or a hundred, so long as we know what work they will do; so long 
as they are not all mixed up together; so long as they do not white- 
wash Tom Sawyer’s fence. They must fit in one with another. 

We suppose that we are well-rid of the religious discipline of 
life, but are we rid of it for either good or ill? 

Now the contemporary mind—a mind that has been making 
itself up for two or three centuries—this mind, as we see it in the 
Humanists, and in writers like Walter Lippmann, whose human- 
ism is literary science, is everywhere concerned with the possibility 
of a moral technique which shall be moral and nothing else. We 
have seen the dilemma: freedom from the traditional sources of 
moral judgment, as these come down to us in living institutions 
like the Church, versus the desire for authority. The Gentiles ap- 
pear to disagree; but whether you go to Professor Babbitt, Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Lippmann, or Dr. Fosdick, there is one mind and 
that one mind is this: it desires authority, it wishes to know how 
to distinguish one judgment from another, it desires to know where 
it stands; and it does not desire authority. The Humanists solve 
the problem very simply, and very typically, though not very sat- 
isfactorily to the other tribes: they get freedom and authority at 
the same time by making the authority abstract—a vague mixture 
of Classical and Christian authors. 

However, the problem is not primarily the individual formation 
of moral judgments: they are not only possible, they are momently 
an accomplished fact. The difficulty lies in the assumption that 
you can use a moral technique alone without doing violence to the 
arts, poetry, music, painting; without making them do the work 
of something else than culture. They will not remain 
culture, but will quickly be doing the work of religion; 
for the man who rashly asserts that his morality is in- 
dependent will subtly misuse one of the arts as the basis of 
his morality, or one of the sciences, and he will thus falsify it. The 
growing religion of Behaviorism proceeds to a Beyond-Behavior- 
ism, without for a moment suspecting that anything “beyond” the 
laboratory practice of Behaviorism is not that at all, but leaves it 
out, having first falsified it. Elsewhere I have discussed the fail- 
ure of the Humanists to find a philosophy and a religion outside 
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of literature; they convert the literature into a confused body of 
religious texts, with which they quarrel because they cannot see 
that literature, one age with another, is necessarily miscellaneous 
and confused; one of the arts is discredited, and religion remains 
where it was. Pater was contented with his religion of literature, 
but Professor Babbitt is not. There is no difference in principle 
at all. Humanism is a Beyond-Literature.* . . . The devils cast 
out into the dark, came in at the back door. 


IV 


Our confusion of disciplines has given us one of the most interest- 
ing religions of modern times, and if I analyze here, at length, the 
religion of poetry, I proceed in no contempt for other and more 
powerful faiths: I select poetry because I understand it better 
than I do Quantity Production ur Count Keyserling’s School of 
Wisdom. Moreover, poetry as a religion remains fairly “pure”; 
it is not involved in any field of action. Of all our makeshift re- 
ligions it alone, perhaps, contains a clear outline of our dilemma; 
it gives us the purest form. 

It is variously called Expression, Significant Form, Imitation of 
Causality, Illusion of Higher Reality—the slogans, respectively, of 
Croce, Clive Bell, the nineteenth century Germans, and the Hu- 
manists and the nineteenth century Germans combined. An iden- 
tical formula is that of Yvor Winters, in the essay to which I have 
referred. He says that poetry is the “technique for dealing with 
the irreducible emotion.” And I take this formula because, in the 
first place, it makes poetry the definite exercise of some kind of 
discipline—-a point on which the other phrases are vague when 
they do not actually imply that poetry is abstract inspiration; and, 
in the second place, it makes explicit the prevailing dogma that 
the exclusive subject-matter of art is emotion. Emotion is one 
thing to which another thing is done. 

Poetry, then, is reduction of emotion. One need not ask, at the 
moment, what reduction means here—ordering, arranging, sub- 
duing?—or to what the emotion is reduced. For reduction is a 
metaphor; it could be shown that much seventeenth century 


* The present writer has analyzed this difficulty of the Humanists at length, 
in the essay already referred to “The Fallacy of Humanism” (The Criterion, 
July, 1929; the Hound and Horn, January, 1930). 
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poetry is a reduction of abstract ideas to emotion. However, in 
one form or another, this dogma has seized upon the intelligence 
of Europe and America, and it is the assumption upon which most 
modern poets write. 

The whole fallacy comes directly out of the attempt to isolate 
the moral technique from its traditional supports: when the 
merely moral morality turns out at times to be inadequate, as it 
does in life and in the plays of Racine and Shakespeare, we must 
find another technique, distinct from it, to deal with the lawless 
remainder. For men do get into difficulties, and often Rational 
Choice, the ordinary moral sense, cannot steer them out. At this 
point they call upon the higher power. Mr. Hoover, in behalf of 
about ninety-five millions of people, calls upon Quantity Produc- 
tion; and among other men there is the prejudice that it is weak 
to turn to the Church, or to even a more private kind of mere re- 
ligion. With those who prefer poetry to Prosperity or Freud, the 
failure of Rational Choice to induce the peace that passeth under- 
standing lands them square in the center of art. With Schiller, 
Mr. Winters, and Mr. Foerster, they call upon their religion. 

This dilemma of absolutes Paul Elmer More has beautifully 
described in the most recent volume of his Shelburne Essays, The 
Demon of the Absolute. ‘But Mr. More’s criticism is not final. 
He does not see that the dilemma, as he and the other anti-meta- 
physicians state it, is false. It is not that Moral Reason on the 
one hand fights off Swooning Naturalism on the other; it is rather 
from the realm of naturalism itself comes the sole type of reason 
of which our age seems capable. Our reason is the causation rea- 
son of science—the assumption that brings together all our war- 
ring schools. And our dilemma is insoluble, since in these terms 
it is verbal and false. Naturalism fights naturalism. 

A moral system not responsible to any other system is bound to 
be naturalistic. It must be based upon the minimum of belief in 
mere existence, and mere existence is causal relation which, in its 
turn, in spite of its pretensions, is a descriptive concept only. 
Being that, it cannot motivate the rational choice but can only 
show, when properly motivated itself, how it operates. In a crisis, 
the believers in rational choice alone, who are also the believers in 
existence, will find that belief wanting and require something 
more, without knowing exactly where to find it. For rational 
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choice, having joined causal relation, stands on the one side, and 
without any connection at all religion, disguised as art, stands off 
on the other. Religion supposedly having been thrown out, the 
connection is not provided for. Reason therefore opposes foot- 
loose emotion, and tries to “reduce” it. 

Now it may be asked, since the reason and the emotion of the 
dilemma are identical, both being facets of mere existence, just 
what is it that performs the reduction, and what name we shall 
give to the thing reduced? The name is that of the man who lifted 
himself by his own bootstraps. 

The futility of the more commonplace religions having been 
proved, for reasons that “are historical, philological, anthropo- 
logical” (I quote Mr. Winters), the artist alone knows how to 
open the gate to salvation. Everybody but the poet is damned; 
he only has religion; he only gives us the illusion of higher reality 
—Christ, of course, being one of the poets; he has the technique 
for dealing with the irreducible emotion. Poetry becomes the re- 
ligious text. In Mr. Norman Foerster’s religion, Sophocles and 
Saint Augustine yield a mysteriously similar, perhaps identical 
text; and with equal mystery, in Mr. Winters’ religion, Louise 
Bogan and Thomas Hardy fuse in a common message beyond the 
grasp of those simpler minds who look at poetry as one of the 
fine arts.* 

V 


The dogma has interesting corollaries, to which Mr. Winters 
would not for a moment subscribe. The poetic religion enjoins the 
poet in some cosmic sense to face Life, existence, every kind of 


4As this essay goes to press, the symposium of the American Humanists 
called Humanism and America comes to hand. I quote from the essay 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, “Religion Without Humanism”: “But this apparent approxi- 
mation of science and religion, which we discover . . . in such popular scien- 
tific works as those of Whitehead and Eddington, is a delusion. e meeting 
is a mere cancellation to zero. Nothing Positive is gained by reciprocal sur- 
render. The theologian says ‘of course dogma is not truth,’ and the scientist 
says, ‘of course science is not truth.’ Every one is happy "together; and pos- 
sibly both parties turn to poetry . . . and say ‘there is truth, in the inspiration 
of the poet.’ The poet himself, who perhaps knows more about his own inspira- 
tion than a psycho-analyst does, is not allowed to reply that poetry is poetry, 
and not science or religion—unless he or some of his mistaken friends produce 

a theory that Poetry is Pure Poetry, Pure Poetry | turning out to be something 
on than ane and thereby securing respect.” Humanism and America, 
(p. 109. an excellent brief natural history of the Poetic Religion. 
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life, not necessarily including his own. He must face existence 
because that is what he believes in. If I understand Mr. Mal- 
colm Cowley, there is a tendency now in America among writers 
to face America, and not to run away from it with Eliot and Pound 
and Hemingway. What Mr. Cowley fails to see, I believe, is 
that the new tendency is, on the surface, a recovery from the 
post-bellum hysteria of the Thirty Americans and their Civiliza- 
tion in the United States. Below the surface, it may turn out 
to be a reversion to our uncritical state of mind before the war. 
If this state of mind comes back, poetry may have an important 
part in it, and enjoy a less dishonorable rdle than it had in 1910. 
For, though poetry can be written anywhere, American poetry 
must be written at home, to provide a religious text, among other 
kinds of religious texts, for Americans. The poetic religion, for 
us, of course, goes back to Whitman. 

The “new tendency” contains not a little covert suspicion of 
all criticism of the United States that takes a long view—a long 
view being one that does not see America in provincial isolation 
from Europe, or as cut off from the America that preceded the 
Reconstruction. This is the foundation for much of the recent 
opposition to T. S. Eliot, whose position, with respect to our new 
religions, is eminently heretical. His bad tactical situation as a 
British subject and as a communicant of the English Church has 
permitted his critics to obscure the real point of attack, and to 
“hit below the belt.” 

He is accused of not facing Life. He is supposed to hide all day 
in Westminster Abbey, where he pretends that the faint street 
noises penetrating the crypt are made by Charles I as he canters 
by on his morning ride. Perhaps Mr. Eliot does this; I have no 
way of knowing. The point at issue is: neither has any of his 
critics a way of knowing. The real point of attack is against 
Eliot’s attempt to find critical standards that have developed their 
second set of teeth; the attempt is resented. As to facing life, 
it is only common sense to assume that he faces his own, the only 
life he is obligated to face. One of his recent standards of judg- 
ment is the tradition of the English Church, and his critics are 
interpreting this as'a romantic “fantasy” of the past. Perhaps it is: 
it does not follow from any knowledge his critics could possibly 
have. The answer to this kind of criticism is not a defense of Eliot 
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—whose position in itself'is beside the point of my argument—but 
the fact that it proceeds from a particular to a general statement, 
which is enough like popular psycho-analysis to be plausible. 
Then, too, there is the singular analogy between Eliot and the men 
of the Renaissance, who rejected life and, as Mr. Lewis Mumford 
would put it, “crept with a dusty shrug of despair” into Classical 
literature! 


VI 


To go back to the main dogma. Possibly I fail to do the Ro- 
mantic critics—Messrs. Foerster and Winters—full justice, for a 
little exegesis may yield us a common ground. 

I took Mr. Winters’ description of the poetic religion for two 
reasons; we have seen the first. The second is its superiority in 
giving us the idea of poetry as a discipline, an occupation, some- 
thing for men to do. In what other sense if any it is disciplinary 
remains to be seen; we do know that poetry and discipline are 
somehow related. 

The relation, in the end, must be very simple could we pene- 
trate it, but it could not be so simple as Mr. More or Mr. Gorham 
B. Munson would have us believe. For Mr. More, discipline is the 
dvrws dv descending upon pi dy to give it a scolding and a thrash- 
ing; like the god from the machine it then withdraws with clean 
hands. Mr. Munson tells us that we must be perfect as men, and 
he understands the relation through a Behavioristic gloss upon 
Buffon’s “Style is the man”—without telling us, however, that 
Sainte-Beuve wrote a hundred years ago, and Mr. Edmund Wilson 
now writes that sort of “Behavioristic” criticism to perfection, but 
without the label. But it is the label that counts, and the variety 
of the labels on American criticism only permit its right hand to 
ignore what the left hand does: this we have seen. Yet most of 
these critics, conspicuously Winters and Munson, hold the tech- 
nique of writing to be a form of discipline. This is the common 
ground. 


SThe reasoning behind such arguments is: This man looks to the past for 
standards; therefore all men who do this are victims of a romantic fantasy. It 
is obvious that such thinking is unconscious and inarticulate, for no one could 
possibly indulge in it who is aware of the conclusion as it is stated above; the 
conclusion would become a major premise so palpably absurd that it would be 
dismissed. The place of psycho-analysis in the argument needs no comment. 
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It is a discipline because it keeps the writer, when he is writing, 
out of mischief; it keeps him, unless he is very lazy, alert and 
aware. It is one of the superior disciplines because it brings forth 
the resources of experience and memory; it distinguishes feelings 
from ideas, ideas from other ideas, ideas from feelings; and it de- 
mands the most intricate combinations of these. It is a superior 
discipline when another discipline, superior to it, supports, not 
from above but from within, implicitly, its exercise; without this 
the lady typist has all the discipline of writing in the fact of writ- 
ing a great deal. For it is only a specific way of arranging a cer- 
tain latent or antecedently existing intellectual order. A man’s 
literary technique may not be equal to the task of bringing forth 
all the latent “order” of his mind, which possibly comes out to 
better advantage at dinner parties or in his treatment of his ser- 
vants. And style is not the man except in those rare cases, like 
Shakespeare’s where the style is so comprehensive that the man 
ceases to be. The literary technique may in part discover, but it 
cannot create, the antecedent order. It is only a way of concentrat- 
ing it within the special limitation of words. 


VII 


The meaning of the irreducible emotion, or of expression, or of 
the illusion of higher reality, is that the ordinary moral discipline, 
whether of Professor Babbitt or of the Church, tends upon occa- 
sion to get into trouble, and cannot find its way out: the sense of 
perplexity, the feeling of wonder, possibly the anguish, is the irre- 
ducible emotion. We must have a technique for putting out the 
fire after the fire department has failed: the practical application 
of the discipline fails to work in a special case. I say “practical” 
and “work”; the discipline is a set of guides to the will, a set of 
tules for action. 

The poem, as Aristotle, I believe, once argued, takes the moral 
situation out of the realm of mere action; wherefore it is superior 
toa history of that same situation. This transformation of action 
requires a name, and in dire need we invent one—the category of 
being—for the action is imitated in a new statement from which 
all practical ends are purged. We know, for example, that the 
Poet Shelley made love to women like “ordinary” men—and this 
is the practical way we have of being fated to enjoy an intense 
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pleasure, and of reproducing ourselves. But when he wrote “T arise 
from dreams of thee” the practical aims of the sexual impulse 
were left out; the poem contains neither advice on the best way to 
win the lady’s favor nor rules for having or not having children, 

No emotion is reduced, for the incomplete satisfaction of the 
will in action is not in any sense irreducible emotion. The local 
minister constantly reduces our emotion by telling us that we lack 
humility; the psychiatrist, by pointing out that a man who is suf- 
fering was misunderstood by his parents as a child. This is “re- 
duction” to an abstract and practical scheme of ideas implying a 
change of conduct: cease being arrogant—that is, do something 
about your perplexity—and you will feel better. 

But if the poet is complex enough, if he can no longer conceal 
the complexity of the situation under a practical abstraction, he 
will exhibit the practical formula, which is supposed to cover it, in 
actual disintegration, like Leopardi; or like Shelley he will con- 
struct a new version in which the explicit formula is omitted. In 
either case, the frustrated situation is too complex to be contained 
in a single rule or a single cause. He presents the situation in 
being, and for the moment at any rate no longer tries to dominate 
it in action. It is this that gives to great poetry’ its serenity and 
detachment, and by this we mean, if the term have meaning, 
Classicism. 

For by frustration I do not mean any of the varieties of defeat- 
ism now in fashion, nor mere psychological frustration upon which 
so much modern poetry founders. A poetry based upon this kind 
of frustration, or upon its obverse—a too easy sense of security 
which we find in poets like Whitman and Sandburg—is mere pro- 
vincialism and personality, and hangs itself upon its own special 
plea. 

The greatest poetry, as John Crowe Ransom has finely said, 
testifies to the incomplete issue of all recipes for action. Most of 
the poetry of our time merely records the fact that a personal 
formula will not bring down the moon. For the current esthetic 
holds, with Mr. Winters, that poetry deals “with what cannot be 
formulated”, and because most minds, unlike Mr. Winters’ mind, 
are not tough enough to formulate very much, and are not trained 
to a hard set of rules, our poetry, interesting as it is technically, 
is immature. 
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If poetry deals with what cannot be formulated, we are back at 
our original dilemma again. The formulations of action lie on one 
side of a high wall, guarded by the Harding Administration, or by 
Confucius, or by Bousset; for it is not from the viewpoint of 
poetry the kind of formula, it is the isolation that is significant. 
On the other side lies the informulable—which may begin with 
emotionalism in Chicago and end in hysteria, on the Left Bank. 

Formulas are the very material of poetry. It deals with the 
breakdown of them all, if they are pushed too far. And the tech- 
nique for dealing with the failure of all our special recipes, in the 
end, is art. An ultimate formula does not stop with directions 
how to become a good citizen or with Whitman’s advice as to the 
best way to subdue a continent. These are not sufficiently 
searching, not deep enough. Poetry at its greatest confesses that 
all practical solutions to the religious problem, which on that plane 
becomes the moral problem, have been tried in vain. 


VII 


The history of the American experiment covers not quite two 
centuries. Our historians of abstract Force, Climate, Race, and 
Economy, have almost convinced us that there has never been 
an experiment going on, that our history bears no relation to our 
people, who are instruments of some prior determination. We 
have seen the historical method; it is the description of abstract 
economy, political and social, in which men have not much more 
than the sensation of being moved. And so our assumptions about 
history and society have obscured the fact that we, along with the 
Egyptians and the Chinese, are conducting an experiment, in 
which every man is the experimenter. 

We are, in fact, applying a formula. But our intelligence will 
not be seasoned enough for great literature until we understand 
that the formula will go only so far, that to try it beyond its 
strength is to try it in vain. The popular formula of Success—I 
know no better word to describe it—is a formula like another; 
it will go only so far. At the point where the human conviction of 
completely successful action ends, at the point where we see that 
action is both too much and not enough, civilization begins. 
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by Eaward Wagenknecht 


RICHARD MANSFIELD 


PortRAIT OF AN ACTOR 


ANSFIELD was not one of your neutral kind of human 

being, one who takes things as they come and is glad to 

live unobtrusively—and comfortably—on any terms. He met 
life eagerly, bent upon conquering it and molding it to his will, met 
it with a kind of fierce eagerness which must have done much 
to give power to the interpretations of the actor but which unde- 
niably wrought havoc with the welfare and happiness of the man. 
Something of his own ardor seems to have entered into the judg- 
ments of his contemporaries: they were never neutral towards 
him. His art and his personality alike called forth ardent cham- 
pions and bitter antagonists. And even today, although he has been 
dead more than twenty years, the controversy which clouded and 
enlivened the days of his success still survives him. In the large 
History of the Theatre in America which Mr. Arthur Hornblow 
gave us in 1919, for example, Mansfield is summarily dismissed. 
Others, like Professor William Lyon Phelps, insist still that he 
was the greatest actor they ever saw. For us of a younger gen- 
eration he has grown into something of a legend. We never saw 
him act, but his memory comes to us wrapped about with a veil 
of arrogance, of “peculiarity,” convenient labels for the word- 
mongers of his day. Still, the memorials of his career, left to us 
by such men as William Winter and Paul Wilstach, are abundant. 
It ought to be possible, in what we like to think is the clear light 
of the twentieth century, to secure a view less patently superficial. 
At the outset, then, what place should the arrogance, the tem- 
perament have in such a view? Obviously, they cannot be ignored, 
for they colored the whole life of the man. Yet their place in a 
portrait is clearly secondary. To the nerve specialist, to the psycho- 
analyst they would be of primary importance: the portrait-painter 
must take cognizance of them, must gauge their influence upon 
the man’s inner life and outward career, but then he has done 
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with them. The question of abnormality he need not consider, 


cannot, indeed, unless he is much more certain than most students 


of human character have any right to be that his criterion of nor- 
mality is absolutely sound. Moreover, as we shall see, there were 
definite limitations to even the worst of Mansfield’s vagaries. 


I 


His independence of spirit manifested itself early, finding un- 
mistakable expression in his choice of a career flatly opposed by 
his prima donna mother. The choice, for that matter, seems to 
have been directed by destiny. He had, we are told, decided tal- 
ents both in music and in the fine arts, but he could never have 
been satisfied to enclose himself in a study or a studio, communi- 
cating with his public only through some impersonal medium. 
His vitality and his restlessness alike demanded that he should be 
his own interpreter, that he should play upon the instrument 
which was himself. What is even more significant is that he almost 
literally starved to death rather than surrender his choice, rather 
even than make the explanations and apologies which alone would 
have been required to reconcile his irate, but essentially affection- 
ate, mother. 

The same tendency appears in his choice of réles. Generally 
they were domineering rather than sympathetic. His friend, Wil- 
liam Winter, testified that “Stalwart characters and scenes of 
passion and power were essential for the elicitation of his su- 
premely characteristic quality in acting.” It is remembered that 
he advocated the monarchial system for America, although he 
would probably have refused to live under it had some other man 
than Richard Mansfield been chosen king. In the theatre at least 
he often played the king. Bernard Shaw wrote, with his usual 
penetration, that the hero of 4 Man of Destiny was modeled upon 
him. “Napoleon is nobody else but Richard Mansfield himself. 
I studied the character from you, and then read up Napoleon and 
found that I had got him exactly right.” Even the lovable Cyrano 
was something of an autocrat. 

In boyhood his affinity with the Napoleonic ideal led to a boy’s 
worship of such heroes as Alexander and Cesar; in manhood all 
his dreams were for the great things of the drama, dreams curi- 
ously disinterested for all that he was the centre of them. Paul 
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Wilstach records an illuminating remark of his, uttered during a 
dress rehearsal. “See that bright, care-free, contented young fid- 
dler there in the orchestra. He only plays a second violin, yet he 
is happy. I can’t understand it. If I played second fiddle I should 
want to play first. Then I should want to lead. But I should next 
want a bigger orchestra, and yet bigger. One who conducts must 
be able to compose, and I should want to write magnificent music. 
If I attained success as a composer, I should not be satisfied if I 
were not able to take first place.” “And then?” asked his com- 
panion. Richard saw the logic of the situation. “Then I should 
not be content.” Such a spirit does not make for human happi- 
ness but it does lead to high achievement. 

But great as his longing for personal aggrandizement was, it was 
always tempered by a sense of conscientious duty to his public. 
His work as he saw it was unquestionably for the public good: 
otherwise he could not have given himself to it. He did not care 
to be an entertainer. “Life is too short and too uncertain to 
wasté'it in doing small things.” And again, “What I take from 
the public with one hand, I will give back with the other.” 

Naturally his temperament invaded his social life. Combined 
with his self-confidence, it created the numerous squalls which, 
magnified by the newspapers, created the popular impression of 
him as a roaring lion of the theatre, going about seeking whom 
he might devour. Though inclined towards conviviality, he graced 
any assembly on his own terms, never so happy’as when he could 
dominate it. In later years his hospitality was almost fantastically 
extravagant, leading to expensive special performances with spec- 
ially printed silken programs, frequent parties in his private car, 
and on one occasion, in honor of a young lady who loved flowers, a 
dinner served on a table literally hidden under a blanket of buds. 
But if he was a generous host, he was a poor guest, always, as he 
admitted, nervous and discontented when another sat at the head 
of the board. 

There ‘were times, of course, when faith in self failed along 
with faith in others, and then he was of all men most miserable. 
“IT am a DAMNED bad actor, and somehow I realize it more 
every day.” He never thoroughly conquered'his fear of the pub- 
lic. To the end of his life, his audience remained, as he once de- 
scribed it, “a black mass, a monster outside there on the’other side 
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of my little world. It seems to be waiting there to devour me. I 
suppose some day it will kill’me because I have nothing more to 
give it.” Every performance was an occasion of dread, something 
to be prepared for long hours in advance. “I have more inward 
quaverings and doubtings and’more horrible fears and misgivings 
than occur to most men after fourteen years of campaigning, and 
I even now never face the footlights without suffering an agony 
of fright.” To that you must ‘add the fact that the opinions of 
others, even of those he despised, had the power to destroy his 
peace of mind, to kill his joy in work and in life. “Ihave been 
bitterly and cruelly attacked—so much so that for some days I 
trod the stage with almost shame.” It’ was of such hours that he 
was thinking when he said, “There are times when I feel so barred 
out by the world, and so hated, that if I could'push down the pil- 
lars of the universe and smash everything and everybody, I’d 
gladly do it.” 

The apologist would say that such outbursts simply represent 
toll, the price he paid for his intensity, his worthy ambition. He 
could not wait for time and the slow minds of stupid men, and he 
had the brilliant man’s impatience of dullness. Yet I cannot avoid 
the impression that his selfhood imprisoned him far more securely 
than it is well for any man to be confined. Take, for example, 


some half-jocose remarks on ‘the Christmas spirit, from a letter 
to Winter: 


It seems such a hollow mockery,—when we had no Yule 
log, no Christmas tree, no children around us, no dance, nor 
no snap-dragon, no halls full of merry people,—to wish any- 
body a jolly Christmas, that I refrained. I didn’t have one 
myself and I didn’t see why anybody else should and I 
smarted whenever one of the stage hands, with a significant 
hand in his ‘pocket and an expectant look said: “Merry 
Christmas.” 


Take, again, the curious conviction which he developed in 1890, 
in Chicago, that he was the victim of a cabal which included Pal- 
mer, Frohman, Daly, Barrett, and Booth. And even as late as 1905, 
when he was in the full flower of his success, he could write petu- 
lantly and vulgarly, upon John Drew’s elevation to the presidency 
of the Players’ Club, “I have never been deferred to‘upon any 
occasion whatsoever, and my advice or opinion is not wanted. No 
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college has ever bestowed any degree upon me, unless it be that 
of A. S. S. There is no artistic society or atmosphere, and | 
evolve everything out of myself and am utterly ‘alone.” 

How many such explosions—there are many of them—are to 
be taken at face value? Doubtless very few of them. Here testi- 
mony is abundant. “Don’t be mad with me,” he wrote to Winter 
after a wild outbreak. “I only cried out to you, and against you, 
as to a father or brother who wouldn’t understand.” Clayton 
Hamilton goes so far as to say, “He was by nature kindly, by 
habit courteous, by disposition generous, and though I often saw 
him impatient I never knew him to be angry. He had a nervous 
temperament, but he did not have a bad temper.” Wilstach felt 
the same kindliness. “Anger came from sore nerves, not from the ° 
heart. It was from the lips out. He cherished no animosity.” In 
the case of Henry Irving, I think he did. But he is his own best 
defender: “I am hasty and quick-tempered—but I harm only 
myself. I would rather be so, than cold, calculating, and insin- 
cere.” 

And there were definite bounds to his egoism. It is interesting 
to note that he never summoned the hardihood to attack either 
Lear or Hamlet. His Beau Brummell he believed irreproachable, 
but he considered his Jekyll and Hyde over-rated, and he bluntly 
declared that one scene of Don Carlos was “rotten.” When he 
acquired his New York theatre, he turned a deaf ear to those 
who insisted that he name it after himself and bestowed upon it 
instead the cognomen of his idolized hero, David Garrick. There 
were times when he thought less of his efforts than the severest 
of his critics. “If I had the minutest pittance stowed away for 
support I would leave off acting tomorrow. I think it is positively 
the silliest occupation in the world. . . . Actors see only the pre- 
tense of it all. . . . The silvery moon is tin and calcium, the sway- 
ing trees present nothing but drab canvas and cut pine from our 
side of the woodland; fountains are as dishonest as local elections, 
and beauties are painted into frights. It is wigs, it is powder, it is 
mockery.” 

‘Il 

But Richard Mansfield was, before all else, not a “character” 
but an actor. What can be said of his serious and sustained atti- 
tude toward his art? 
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In seeking an answer to this question, I have found only very 
partial satisfaction. I have searched the memorials of Mansfield 
in vain for any formulation on his part of what'might be called a 
theory of acting, and I do not believe that he ever formulated 
such a theory. Even from that volume of Mr. Winter’s large 
memoir which is devoted to his Art but two facts emerge with 
absolute clarity: that Mansfield preferred romantic roles, and 
that his work always bore the stamp of personality. 

Here, for at least one student of Mansfield, is the explanation of 
the curious impression of incompleteness which, in spite of its 
high achievements, the record of his stage career somehow makes. 
Something was lacking, something unexpressed. Had he been 
able to think his problem through, to exercise more fully “the 
good of the understanding,” he might have saved himself from 
that wearing and unrewarding search for novelty which charac- 
terized him all his days. Peer Gynt was produced by chance: he 
played the part not because he believed in it but because Ibsen 
was “in the air.” Cyrano surely “found” him. Yet curiously 
enough both Mansfield and Winter failed fully to appreciate Cy- 
rano. And from Shakespeare, notwithstanding some happy experi- 
ments, he habitually shied. 

He had, of course, high ideals of dramatic entertainment, and 
he devoted himself whole-heartedly to their realization. Scattered 
all through his letters one finds such utterances as these: “If 
America wants a new actor—new enterprise—new work, they 
may encourage me.” “I think everything is possible to me, if I 
am helped, and I feel, more and more, that the future—the imme- 
diate future—of the American stage lies very much in my hands.” 
“I am exceedingly ambitious and I confess it. I desire to produce 
great plays and to play them greatly, and with God’s' aid I shall 
accomplish this.” 

To be sure, many actors have spoken thus, but Mansfield paid 
his ideals more than lip service. His refusal to meet the mob on 
its own terms caused the failure of many a production, ‘and he 
coined his life blood to pay—to the last penny—the debts thus in- 
curred. He was never a well man, and conservation ‘of his re- 
sources he did not know. Dyspepsia menaced his youth, and as 
early as 1887 he was warned that his work was killing ‘him. “I 
cannot say that I care much—and in fact I have always shown 
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such remarkable ability to recover from any drain upon my sys- 
tem, after a few weeks of rest, that I have no doubt I shall give 
the Doctor the lie.” But by the time he mounted Peer Gynt he 
knew that his life was in danger and that that heavy rdle would 
exact toll. After it had been produced he would cry, “I can’t do 
it. I cannot act Peer Gynt one other time. It takes one’s life 
blood, this Peer Gynt. I dig a spadeful of earth for my grave 
every time I play the part.” But one thing he could not do, of one 
thing he was constitutionally incapable—rest. 

Ethically too his record is clear. He saw other actors succeeding 
with smutty plays, “problem plays” that made no appeal to him. 
“The actor,” he said, “should sternly put away the temptation 
which may come to him under the guise of financial success to 
produce plays which pander to debased tastes, for though, for a 
brief spell, he may hold the attention of the public, he will win 
neither respect nor lasting reward, and he will openly degrade an 
art which should be devoted only to the beautiful.” It is, of 
course, indisputable, that Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was successful 
almost wholly on account of the stage “stunt” in the transforma- 
tion scenes, but Mansfield, presenting it, was a preacher of 
righteousness. “It seems to me that if ever there was a moral 
powerfully taught it is here. I wish I could act it as I feel it.” 
His Shylock was a conscious protest against race prejudice. He 
changed Essie in The Devil’s Disciple from a young woman in 
whom Dick Dudgeon was sentimentally interested to a helpless 
child who aroused his chivalry. “The stage is for Poetry!” he said. 
“Neither for rot, nor for drivel, nor for filth, nor for tanks of 
water, nor for ancient dames in tights, nor for cheap sentiment, 
nor for catchpennies, but for Poetry.” 


III 


So he was rated an intellectual, and he enjoyed the rating. He 
was indeed interested in intellectual things: he loved good litera- 
ture, and he enjoyed placing famous characters of history upon 
the stage. Yet his enthusiasm for them sometimes strikes me 
as a trifle adolescent, and certainly there was little of the philoso- 
pher in him. Like so many artists, he relied on keen intuition, on 
a highly developed sensitiveness, rather than upon strictly logi- 
cal processes. Clayton Hamilton’s report on this point is clear and 
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convincing. “The natural way for him to consider any matter of 
importance was to let his mind dartle around it, now in this mood, 
now in that, until at last it swooped to a decision. . . . He never 
reasoned conclusively. He arrived at his results, apparently, by 
intuition.” 

This suggests the woman, just as his enthusiasm suggests the 
child, and Mansfield himself fully recognized both tendencies in 
himself. The latter crops out continually—in his fantastic ex- 
travagance, in his impulsive generosity, as well as in his impatience. 
“J look forward to seeing you—” he would write to Winters, “and 
let us have some fun! ! !” Once in California, he bought an ill- 
starred ranch, literally on the impulse of the moment, because he 
“felt sorry” for the aged couple who owned it, and forthwith his 
mind constructed glorious dreams of a great market trade for lem- 
ons, olives, and figs. Childlike too was his love for Chicago, the city 
which took him to her heart early in his career, and which never 
thereafter failed him. Here, during the last years of his life, he 
maintained an apartment, and here he spent some of his happiest 
hours. The child-like do not always love children. Mansfield 
did. “They do not prattle of yesterdays,” he said. “Their interest 
is all in today and tomorrow. So is mine.” 

Like a child’s too was his unwillingness ever to forget a kind- 
ness. His charities were not trumpeted about the world as his 
eccentricities were but they were none the less real. He fulfilled 
the Biblical adjuration not to let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing, and like Mark Twain, he tried to make him- 
self believe that he had only selfish motives for that which he did 
in the kindness of his heart. Though he disliked A. M. Palmer, 
who he felt had mistreated him in his Union Square Theatre 
days, he employed him as his manager in 1897, when Palmer was 
broken in health and spirit, proclaiming meanwhile that his object 
in this bit of philanthropy was to secure “vengeance.” All the 
world has heard that Richard Mansfield was harsh and domineer- 
ing towards the members of his company, but not so many know 
that not even in Richard’s saddest days was one penny ever sub- 
tracted from the salary of a sick actor, and that, in some cases, 
hospital and funeral expenses were paid from Richard’s private 
purse. 
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It is in love that he seemed to have been most happy. Only 
one person did he ever find in the world who was entirely to his 
liking, and that person was not Richard Mansfield but his wife, 
Beatrice Cameron. When he was sixteen years old he filled out 
a questionaire for a little girl in which he stated that “grace, wit, 
and modesty” were the qualities he most admired in a woman. In 
Mrs. Mansfield he found their perfect embodiment, and all his 
life he remained her lover. “Beatrice and I are,—at least I am, 
with her,—completely happy. She is more beautiful every day. 
She is completely and absolutely good.. I can find (and I ama 
severe critic) in her not one fault. She is the soul of goodness, 
and appears to possess every virtue. I am lost in wonderment 
that any being can be so.” She was always the court of final ap- 
peal, in one case with perhaps unfortunate results. When William 
Winter urged him to play Falstaff, Beatrice said, “If you ever ap- 
pear as that disgusting old man, and speak those horrid lines, I 
will never look at you again!” That settled Sir John for, Richard! 

As to religion there is less testimony. It seems simple and sin- 
cere as far as it went, but sometimes a trifle naive, and certainly 
not the religion of an intellectual. The letters contain frequent 
references to Deity, statements of dependence on God and sub- 
mission to His will, conventional but apparently honest. “Things 
have taken a turn and we are playing to crowded houses for which 
I thank God! . . . it did seem as if the good God had quite for- 
gotten me—or was angry with me—so bad and so bad have affairs 
been with me of late.” “I am doing an awful lot of hard praying 
these days, for Beatrice and my boy are on the sea.” 

Certainly if any man ever needed religion Mansfield was that 
man. Not, to be sure, to save him from sin; that never bulked 
large in his life. But he did need it desperately to lift him above 
himself, into those serene heights of contemplation where the 
troubled concerns of our little hour could have been seen in their 
proper perspective, where God could have breathed into his 
troubled heart the serenity and peace that were never his for long. 
In that sense, I think we may say he never found it. But how 
many do? 

So, in spite of all his triumphs, in spite of even the complete suc- 
cess of his marriage, something was lacking. He never escaped 
for long that sense of piteous loneliness which his abnormal sensi- 
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tiveness invited. Perhaps no artist ever can, least of all in our 
America. “Millions of people have seen me on the stage,” he would 
cry, “but how many of them understand all that I have meant and 
tried to do?” He was continually oppressed by the conviction that 
he was waging a lone fight. It crops out continually in the letters to 
Winter. “I shall never do anything to disgrace you, but I must 
say I need your earnest, your true support. I cannot work all 
alone, and I am all alone.” Underneath all his feverish activity, 
there was the longing for peace. He would not have known 
what to do with it after he had it, but he longed for it just the 
same. “I am disgruntled and I have one of my ‘throw everything 
away’ moods upon me.” Sometimes it was more serious. “I am 
working because it is preferable to being idle; but I have very lit- 
tle to work for. I do not care for money, and the recognition I 
hoped for is denied me.” “As for the rest—nothing matters. Life 
is a farce—an absurd farce, and the world is full of humbugs.” 
Yet when he came in sight of the end, there was no bitterness and 
no fear. “If it were not for you and the boy,” he said to Mrs. 
Mansfield, “I should not care how soon it came.” 


IV 


Were they all worth while—the fierce struggles, the bitter dis- 
appointments, the agony of creation? Those who knew and 
loved Mansfield, who felt that the theatre was a nobler thing be- 
cause he had worked in it will doubtless reply without hesitation, 
from their standpoint, Yes! But was it worth-while for Mans- 
field?—for this is after all what really matters. One cannot surely 
say, but there are many who have felt it so. Geraldine Farrar, 
for instance. For “what you believe to be the most complete ful- 
fillment of yourself and the gratification of your ambitions is 
always worth-while.” Yet even Geraldine Farrar must qualify. 
“It is, however, distinctly not worth while, to my mind, unless 
Fortune smiles upon you in abundance, for art is not the medium 
stratum of life, but its flowered inspiration and emotional poetry: 
it demands and obtains its sacrifices and sorrows which modify 
and chasten its glory, and your own soul best knows the toll you 
pay.” Mansfield did. 

But when all allowances are made, his achievements were large, 
achievements possible only to the few in any age.. In a day when 
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the old superstition about the morality of actors was coming to the 
end of its final lease on life, he and his wife preserved unspotted a 
fine example of mutual fidelity. In a time when large “interests” 
were beginning to reduce the American theatre to the level of a 
purely commercial enterprise, he stood firm for the independence 
of the actor, for the ideal of a decent drama. And in an hour of 
small things and limited ambitions, he at least made an heroic 
effort to direct men’s attention once more to the classics, the old 
classics and the new, and to demonstrate that for one actor there 
was to be no petty criterion of success. 

And then too when you have said that he died in the making, 
you have simply stated what will be true of us all. The peace of 
the sluggard is not for the great artist, and happiness, in the sense 
of complete contentment, must always be denied him. But time 
mellowed his disposition as well as his art. Even at the end he 
would cry, “Life is a farce—an absurd farce, and the world is full 
of humbugs.” But when success finally came, it brought with it 
not, as it so often does, increased arrogance, but instead a distinct 
mellowing, a more positive kindliness. And in the last analysis, 
life was the thing that held him, the thing worth while. When 
evening came and the curtain rose, when through the lights glaring 
in his eyes, he could discern dimly his great black audience, wait- 
ing like a beast to devour him—then he really lived, then he was 
every inch a king. 


OF PARSON HERRICK 


Where Parson Herrick lies none knows 
Who sang of Julia and the rose; 
There is no grim stone to deface 

His grassy final resting place. 


What though no marble marks the spot, 
No effigy the quiet plot, 

He rests serenely and content; 

His verses are his monument. 


CiintTon ScoOLLARD. 
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by Charles Frederick Harrold 


THE ITALIAN IN STREATHAM 
PLACE 


GIUSEPPE BARETTI (1719-1789) 


HE scene was the Old Bailey; the time, a London day in 
October, 1769; the occasion, a trial which, unlike most of 
those that had made the Old Bailey grim with eighteenth century 
justice, had called together at once the frowsy rascality from 
London’s gutters and ‘‘such a constellation of genius’’ as to 
“enlighten the awful Sessions House, emphatically called Jus- 
tice Hall’. A murder had been committed in the Haymarket, 
alittle over a fortnight ago. And here in the brooding dimness 
of the court room, an ugly-visaged little group of bullies and 
ragged women, as witnesses against the murderer, stolidly con- 
fronted their opponents, a glittering cluster of gentlemen re- 
splendent in brocade, powder, snuff, and silk. The defendant 
thus found himself between the worst and the best, in a city 
which had baffled him as ‘‘the home of virtue’’ and ‘‘the sink 
of vice’. Fortunately for him, however, his cause was cham- 
pioned by the potent intellectual leaders of the day: no other 
than Sir Joshua Reynolds himself sat nearby; there were also 
the Hon. Mr. Topham Beauclerk, Mr. William Fitzherbert, 
and Dr. Halifax; there were the Hon. Mr. Edmund Burke 
and Dr. Goldsmith; there was Mr. David Garrick, unconsciously 
half-histrionic in his manner; and, finally, commanding deferen- 
tial bows from all sides, and rolling casually into his place, with 
mumbling dignity, the great Doctor Johnson, attended, as usual, 
by Mr. James Boswell, whose sly narrow eyes seemed to take 
in the impressive drama. 
The prisoner himself was a large and rather stout man of fifty, 
his noble head set stockily on his shoulders. One saw at once 
that he was foreign—French or Italian; his hair, which he wore 
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in a tail down his back, had begun to whiten; his face, large 
and puffy, seemed perhaps more massive for the small, weak, 
squinting eyes. The whole of the man bespoke a once fiery 
temper, a spirit full of exuberance, volatility, excesses of candor, 
praise, or hatred—a mercurial disposition. And something in 
his bearing suggested that his great physical bulk was accus- 
tomed to inertness while the mind played fiercely at intellectual 
tasks by candle-light; the vigor of the body and the mind had 
gone into intellectual controversey. Here in the court room 
the scholar found himself embroiled in a conflict more crude, 
malignant, and physical than any he had experienced before. 
As the trial proceeded, there came up all the facts of the 
murder of which London had been talking for two weeks. After 
a day at home, correcting his Italian-English Dictionary for 
re-printing, he had refreshed himself for a moment at the 
Orange Coffee-house. On his way up Hay-market, how- 
ever, he was accosted by a woman who asked for a drink; 
somehow he suddenly found himself surrounded by a gang 
of bullies; the woman struck him, he instinctively struck 
back, no doubt with the flat of his hand, and instantly the men 
were upon him. Losing his head, not knowing the eighteenth 
century Englishman’s fine art of using his fists with prompt 
effect, he allowed his Italian blood to assert itself: he pulled 
forth a little fruit-knife with a silver blade. ‘‘Bellowing like a 
bull’’ (as he later said), ‘‘he ran along Panton Street, stumbling 
and splashing in the deep central gutter, brandishing his knife, 
and wild with fear as he heard the inflammatory cry of ‘French- 
man!’’’ His fatness, his poor eye-sight, and his fear, all con- 
founded him. The mob struck him, pulled at his clothing, 
snatched off his hat, seized his hair as it fell down his back. In 
the chaos of splashing mud, of curses and shouts, of frenzied 
scrambling through the streets, he struck wildly at his oppo- 
nents, injuring Patman, one of the mob; a moment later he had 
felled Morgan, another leader, who sank with several fatal knife 
wounds. Then, finding himself in Oxenden Street, he dodged 
into a shop, turned about, and faced his assailants. Suddenly, 
from the crowd a constable stepped forth; the man who had 
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been all but a victim of the mob, sheathed his knife, held up 
his hands, and surrendered. 

After the evidence for the prosecution had been heard and 
noted as merely confirming the prisoner’s, the court turned to 
the latter: 

“Mr. Baretti . . . it is now your time, if you choose, to say 
anything in your own defence.”’ 

Mr. Baretti thereupon rose and read a tactful, honest, persua- 
sive paper accounting for his having had a knife upon him, 
pointing out that on the continent, since knives are not put up- 
on the table, even ladies ‘‘wear them in their pockets’’; that he 
has retained his to ‘‘carve fruit and sweetmeats, and not to kill 
his fellow creatures’’; that ‘‘a man who has lived full fifty years, 
and has spent most of that time in a studious manner . . . will 
not be supposed to have voluntarily engaged in so desperate an 
affair’. Mr. Baretti is then, in a measure, physically examin- 
ed; his body is seen to be covered with bruises. Evidence for 
character is now called. The Hon. Mr. Topham Beauclerk rises 
to support Mr. Baretti concerning the use of knives in France; 
as for Mr. Baretti’s character, he is to be considered ‘‘a gentle- 
man of letters, and a studious man’. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
after fifteen years of acquaintance with Mr. Baretti, regards 
him as a man of parts and ‘‘of good temper’’; in fact, on the 
very evening of the fray, Mr. Baretti was expected at the Royal 
Academy, where he is Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 

Next to testify is Doctor Johnson. Afterwards, Boswell will 
record that the Doctor’s ‘‘slow, deliberate, and distinct man- 
ner . . . was uncommonly impressive.’’ 


Doctor Johnson: I believe I began to be acquainted 
with Mr. Baretti about the year ’53 or’54. I have been 
intimate with him. He is a man of literature and a very 
studious man, a man of great diligence. He gets his liv- 
ing by study. I have no reason to think he was ever dis- 
ordered with liquor in his life. A man that I never knew 
to be otherwise than peaceable, and a man that I take to be 
rather timorous. 


Question: Was he addicted to picking up women in the 
street? 
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Dr. Johnson: I never knew that he was. 
Question: How is he as to his eye-sight? 


Dr. Johnson: He does not see me now, nor I do not see 
him. I do not believe he could be capable of assaulting any 
body in the street, without great provocation. 


The Hon. Mr. Burke declares the defendant to be ‘‘an in- 
genious man, a man of remarkable humanity’’; Mr. Baretti isa 
‘‘man of great probity and morals’’, and probably the greatest 
figure in Italian literature of the time, and asserts that abroad 
one carries a knife like Mr. Baretti’s or ‘‘we should have no 
victuals’’; Dr. Goldsmith, who has never got on very well with 
Mr. Baretti, rises next and eloquently affirms the Italian’s 
humanity, benevolence, peaceableness; finally, Dr. Halifax 
mantains that Mr. Baretti is ‘‘a man extremely affable in his 
temper, and quite a good-natured man.’’ 

Further evidence is deemed unnecessary, and the jury acquits 
Marcantonio Giuseppe Baretti of murder; the verdict is self- 
defence. After being cautioned by the judge regarding the 
knife, Mr. Baretti receives it back, to use it later at Mrs. 
Thrale’s in Streatham Place, where, while cutting his dessert, 
he will tell how he killed the unfortunate Morgan. 

Giuseppe Baretti’s life had been a combative one. He had 
quarreled with many of the great in Italy and England, from 
Cardinal Quirini and Professor Bartoli to Mrs. Thrale, over the 
pastoral poetry of Italian Academies, and over Mrs. Thrale’s 
neglect of her children; eventually he was to quarrel with Dr. 
Johnson for twitting him for losing a game of chess. Yet he 
had troops of friends in both England and Italy. As a brilliant 
Italian satirist, as a linguist, as a traveller, and as a socially 
graceful man he won his way into the intimacies of Johnson’s 
little circle. He had much to commend him to a society priz- 
ing good conversation. For sixteen years after he left his home 
in Turin (in 1735), he had thrown himself into the sparkling 
literary and social life of Cuneo, Venice, and Milan, in a time 
when literary academies, Arcadian verses, stinging satire, and 
reckless, witty literary quarrels were the mode. In Venice he 
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had known intimately the great Count Gaspare Gozzi, ‘‘the 
Venetian Addison’’ who, as author of the Osservatore Veneto, 
had admirably imitated the Spectator; he belonged to the Acad- 
emy of the Granelleschi; and he had seen Venice in its eight- 
eenth century distinction of being the gayest of European cities, 
the center of frivolity, amusement, magnificent carnivals, auda- 
cious flirtation, and gambling. . . . ‘‘Grace, charm, life, coquet- 
ry,’ says Molmenti, ‘‘idleness and gallantry—we see it all in 
Longhi’s pictures. . . . The ladies are beautiful with a beauty 
now lost, but we see from their faces that they never gave the 
morrow a thought—living in indolent ease, flirts in head, heart, 
and taste.’’ He had loitered and gossiped, too, with the book- 
sellers and the wits and the scholars and the poetasters of the 
day. 

In Milan he had belonged to the Academy de’ Transformati 
and had known Passeroni, ‘‘the weirdest of men’’, whom Sterne 
visited to observe an endlessly digressive poem on Cicero. Here 
in a “‘gay cultured band’”’ of wits and poets, he had moved with 
freedom and equality, ‘‘a man of independent character’’, as 
Carducci said of him, ‘‘strong and honest, with a warm heart 
made for friendship, in spite of his rough, almost savage man- 
ner. . .. Imagine the noise he must have made at twenty-one!’ 
Among his friends were the versifiers of the Transformati— 
Tanzi, Fuentes, Carcano, Balestrierimand the great Parini, 
subsequently to be regarded as the founder of modern Italian 
literature. After Milan, had come Turin and the great quarrel 
with Bartoli over the authenticity of Cardinal Quirini’s antique 
bas-relief in ivory; then came Baretti’s Primo Cicalamento and 
disgrace; and the Censor of Studies (‘‘Riformatore degli studi’’) 
virturally obliged Baretti to flee from Turin. Having read 
The Spectator, he had for some time longed to see England, 
“that beautiful isle’’, and he left for London in January 1751. 

It is difficult to imagine what Baretti’s future in London 
would have been had not Mrs. Lennox, author of Zhe Female 
Don Quixote, sent her husband to the Orange Coffee-house to 
find, among the Italians who congregated there, a tutor to en- 
able her to translate the Italian novels from which Shakespeare 
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had taken some of his plots. This was the means by which he 
later met Johnson and became in time an intimate member of 
the literary circle. Once his contacts were made, his back- 
ground of Italian literary life and his poems, his satires, and 
general linguistic abilities won him respect on every hand. 
i | Eventually he was elected to the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
ia In the years that followed, Baretti published a great variety of 
we works, among them the Remarks on the Italian Language and 
Tie Writers (1751), Dissertation upon the Italian Poetry (1753), An 
ie Introduction to the Italian Language (1757), The Italian Libra- 
Tie ry, containing an account of the lives and works of the most val- 
Tae uable authors of Italy (1757), A Dictionary of the English and 
Tit Italian Languages (1760), and An account of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy (1768). Collison-Morley’s list of Baretti’s 
works runs to thirty-nine titles, from 1744 to 1788.1 It was 
with his Italian-English dictionary that Baretti completely 
established his reputation both in Italy and England. It formed 
a visible kinship between him and Johnson. Mrs. Lennox’s 
need of a tutor can be said, then, to have relieved Baretti of the 
necessity of relying upon Italian opera—for which he had nom- 
inally come to London—and to have introduced him to the 
social, cultural, and literary life of the city. 

It was natural that Baretti should;thus soon establish himself 
with a group of men whom the cultured women of the day sought 
to have about them. The habits of coarseness and hard drink- 
ing prevalent among most men of the time made the tavern, 
rather than the drawing room, the focus of most male society. 
Baretti, who could not exist without the companionship of 
women, found himself inevitably welcome among the hostesses 
of the members of the Literary Club, which, though it did not 
include Baretti as a member, constantly welcomed him as a 
guest. Another fact, perhaps even more powerful than the lure 
of elegant women, drove Baretti into the drawing room: he 


1Cf. Lacy Collison-Morley, Giuseppe Baretti. .., London, 1909. This 
admirably full and accurate work is apparently the only extensive study of 
Baretti in English. I am greatly in debt to it for most of the facts of the 
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loathed and feared the ugliness, wretchedness, poverty, and 
vice of London’s streets. He becomes eloquent in his indigna- 
tion when writing to his brothers. Though he admires Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Grosvenor Square, ‘‘the modest bearing of endless 
ladies and young girls’, he cannot forget the badly paved 
streets, the inky mud, the ragged poor, the beggars, of whom, 
as Fielding told him, ‘‘over a thousand, or even two thousand’’ 
die ‘‘in the course of a year . . . but London is so large it is 
hardly noticed.’’ He cannot forget the metallic voices of Eng- 
lish girls, the impassive faces, the ‘‘fiendish noise of the carts, 
horses, and coaches . . . the shouts of the carters, coachmen, 
and passengers . . . the ceasless horrible oaths of this terribly 
profane people’’, the calls of the watchmen, the milk-women, 
the sweeps, the oyster-sellers, and the clanging of innumerable 
bells, the drink and prostitution to which the London poor re- 
sort on Sundays. Grieved by what he saw, he always carried a 
pocket full of small change to give away, ill as he could afford it. 
But in the quiet and elegance of the drawing room he could 
forget it. At the Horneck’s he could delight in the company 
of one of London’s leading families; with Garrick, Johnson, 
Reynolds, and Burke, he could be witty before Catherine, the 
“Little Comedy”’ of Goldsmith’s verses, or Mary, the ‘‘Jessamy 
Bride’, even if being charming with Mary did enrage Gold- 
smith who sulked on the sofa. 

Baretti and Johnson seem to have been fairly intimate from 
the beginning of their acquaintanceship. In 1755 Johnson 
dictated to Baretti a copy of the famous Letter to Lord Chester- 
field, which he afterwards gave to Bennett Langton and wished 
to have regarded as the authentic one. In many ways the two 
men had much in common: both were scholars and typical of 
the literary men of the day, translating, editing, and engaging 
in lexicography. They delighted in society, in good coversa- 
tion, in common sense. Both were warm hearted and over- 
bearing and rough in manner, charitable and yet severe on 
human weakness. They differed, however, in that Johnson was 
obviously superior in his vast fund of knowledge; but Baretti 
had none of Johnson’s personal habits and disagreeable peculi- 
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arities. There was not always complete amity between the two 
men. In 1776 Baretti wrote to Amedeo: 


Johnson is a dreadful old man (vecchiacco), giant in mind 
and body, always absent-minded, fierce, touchy, dirty, with 
a number of unpleasant habits. His body is continually in 
motion while he is seated and he ruminates ceaselessly with 
with his mouth like an ox; but as he is rightly considered 
to possess more knowledge than any other man in the king- 
dom, he is feared and respected by every one, perhaps 
more than he is loved. Though he is a great critic in 
French, and knows almost as much Italian as I do, he can- 
not speak either language, but he talks Latin with all 
Cicero’s fury. 


Nor was Baretti always comfortable in Johnson’s strange 
menagerie, over which the blind Miss Williams presided: “‘I 
dined with Dr. Johnson as seldom as I could, though often 
scolded for it; but I hated to see the victuals pawed by poor 
Miss Williams, that would often carve, though stone blind.” 
Yet we may safely assume that Baretti was often in the gar- 
ret in Gough Square where the great Dictionary was being 
written, and that throughout the thirty-one years during which 
Johnson knew him he preserved the Doctor’s admiration and 
respect and in turn gave his hearty and vivacious affection. 
The long intimacy was broken only by Baretti’s return to Italy 
for six years (1760-1766) to edit the Frustra (Literary Scourge) 
and to attack with brilliant and stingingly satiric journalism the 
insipid artificialities of the current Arcadian verse. When dis- 
grace once more swooped down upon him for incensing the 
Marquis of Tanucci concerning the authenticity of some monu- 
ments at Herculaneum, he resolved that what he had thought 
was a sojourn in England might well be resumed and made a 
permanent residence. So, even more than General Paoli, he be- 
came a regular figure in the intellectual society of London, at 
the Royal Society, at the Horneck’s, and at the Thrale’s. 

It was in October 1773 that he decided, on the advice of Dr. 
Johnson, to become a member of the Thrale household to instruct 
Mr. Thrale’s eldest daughter in modern languages. The arrange- 
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ment was not, however, a strict one; Baretti was not to be con- 
sidered an actual tutor, but was to retain his room in town and 
to come and go as he pleased. There was everything to make 


the situation appealing: the whole of the Johnson circle fre- . 


quented the rooms and gardens of Streatham Place; Johnson 
himself there spent all of the week from Tuesday to Friday; 
the table was famous for its solid food; the house itself stood 
in a hundred acres of well-wooded ground with nearly two miles 
of gravel walk; the gardens were large and surrounded by walls 
fourteen feet high, while there were conservatories with endless 
supplies of grapes, peaches, nectarines, and pine-apples; and 
Baretti himself could look forward to delightful lessons with his 
beloved ‘‘Esteruccia’’, to generous presents from Mr. Thrale, 
and to a pension when his task was finally done. And indeed 
the early days at Streatham were for him a time of unmixed 
happiness. He enjoyed Mrs. Thrale’s interest in her countless 
chickens and turkeys and geese, an interest which she carried 
so far as to make Johnson blame her for ‘‘feeding the chickens 
till she starved her understanding’’. ‘‘It was one of the Streat- 
ham whims,’’ wrote Baretti, ‘‘to call the cocks and hens by the 
name of some acquaintance or other of the family, and so we 
roasted Johnson to-day and boiled Baretti or somebody else 
to-morrow.’’ It must have been thrilling when Mr. Thrale 
turned to Johnson after one of the latter’s particularly heavy 
periods, and said: ‘‘There, there, now we have had enough for 
one lecture, Dr. Johnson. We will not be upon education any 
more till after dinner, if you please.’’ It must also have been 
astounding to hear Johnson, whose wigs had to be looked after 
by Mr. Thrale’s servant in order to ensure presentableness, say 
to Mrs. Thrale that he was ‘‘well-bred to a degree of needless 
scrupulosity.’’ On the whole, Baretti found himself among 
brilliant lights: to the great house came Burke, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, Arthur Murphy, Tom Davies, Fanny Burney, Mrs. 
Seward, and innumerable lesser figures of theday. And through 
the glittering company sparkled the hostess as if she were say- 
ing, ‘‘It is I!—no less a person than Mrs. Thrale!’’—yet neither 
tall nor well proportioned, says Boswell, nor stately, but short, 
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plump, and brisk; her hands rather muscular and coarse, her 
nose handsome, her complexion fair, her eyes blue and lustrous, 
her spirit lively and chatty, her figure, as Madame d’Arblay 


- put it, graced with ‘‘the embonpoint charmant.” 


As for Baretti himself, he contributed delightfully to the 
gaieties and amenities of life at Streatham. He could talk 
brilliantly on occasion, his accent ‘‘wonderfully proper,’’ as 
Mrs. Thrale observed, ‘‘his language always copious, always 
nervous, always full of various allusions, flowing too with a 
rapidity worthy of admiration” ; he could be ‘sublime with John- 
son, or black-guard with the groom, could dispute, could rally, 
could quibble in our language’’. Mrs. Thrale admired his bass 
voice, his knowledge of painting, his powers of mimicry; every 
one admired his ebullient social nature, and every one respected 
his erudition. Only one flaw existed to mar the possible seren- 
ity of Baretti’s stay: ‘’his lofty consciousness of his own 
superiority’’, as Mrs. Thrale phrased it. And though it “‘drew 
him into a thousand distresses,’’ it would have left Mrs. Thrale 
unaffected had he not, as she said, resolved ‘‘to reign in our 
house by fairly defying the mistress of it’’. We may perhaps 
pardon, or at least understand, Baretti’s attitude when we reflect 
on Mrs. Thrale’s treatment of her children. Like most eight- 
eenth century parents, she maintained a stern discipline over 
them, which jarred harshly against the delightful relations be- 
tween Baretti and young Hetty, his ‘‘Esteruccia’’. He wrote 
later: ‘‘The girls were never so happy as when their mother 
was away, who did nothing but scold or beat them for the most 
trivial faults or omissions. As to me, when I had done teach- 
ing Queeney, I made them run merrily about, and nobody 
checked their mirth but their mother.’’ This is undoubtedly 
an exaggeration, but it throws light both upon Mrs. Thrale’s 
lack of sympathy for her children and upon Baretti’s tendency 
to permit the children considerable freedom. In spite however 
of periodical disruptions of Streatham’s normal happiness, he 
found an unmixed joy in his work; in the midst of it, his ever 
active mind fell upon fashioning some Italian dialogues which 
he wrote for Hetty and published in 1775, and which became 


surprisingly popular. 
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Two events soon occurred which seem to have definitely 
indicated that Baretti’s life at Streatham would have to end. 
The first happened during the trip to France throughout which 
Baretti acted as guide to the Thrales and to Dr. Johnson, who 
accompanied the party. The incident occurred in Paris, and, 
though of perhaps slight magnitude, doubtlessly had serious 
bearing on Barretti’s difficulty with Mrs. Thrale: it was simply 
that a lady, learning of Baretti’s presence in Paris, and desiring 
to meet the author of A Journey from London to Genoa, through 
England, Portugal, Spain, and France (1770), had showed an 
indifference to the presence and importance of Johnson. This, 
if we are to believe Miss Reynolds and Baretti’s own account, 
was a contributing cause of Baretti’s departure from Streatham. 
The other event was major. At Bath, where Mrs. Thrale had 
fled upon the death of her son Harry, she prepared to indulge 
her fondness for ‘‘dabbling in physic’’ by giving Hetty some 
pills against which Dr. Jebb had warned her. Barretti, seeing 
that ‘‘Esteruccia’s’’ health was threatened, lost control of his 
temper and told her she would send her daughter to join her 
son if she were not careful. The pills were not given, but the 
scene was not forgotten by Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘Baretti alone,’’ she 
wrote to Johnson, “tried to irritate a wound so very deeply 
inflicted, and he will find few to approve his cruelty.’’ 

As we read over the records of those Streatham years, it is 
not difficult to see how far at fault Baretti was. Mrs. Thrale’s 
treatment of her children was not properly a part of his pro- 
vince, and unless Mrs. Thrale has exaggerated, he was seriously 
to blame for the misunderstanding that terminated his instruc- 
tion of Hetty. Hayward quotes her as saying that all her 
friends, including Mrs. Montagu and Mr. Seward, had long 
wondered at the survival of the arrangement, that neither ser- 
vants nor her children respected her authority, and that Hetty 
was perpetually urged to assert her independence. The diffi- 
culty is deepened considerably by the scant respect which both 
Mrs. Thrale and Baretti paid tothetruth. Indeed Baretti seems 
to have had a reputation for ignoring the finer shades of truth 
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and fact. Whatever the precise truth of the matter was, Baretti 
left Streatham, without taking leave, on July 6, 1776. 

A period of struggle now faced Baretti, from 1776 to 1782, 
The American War had depressed the market for books; his 
brothers were not prospering and had failed to repay him some 
of the money they had borrowed; his habits of life were com- 
paratively expensive; and, although his fame was firmly estab- 
lished, there was little of the warmly human in much of his life. 
He set to work vigorously on the Discours sur Shakespeare et 
sur Monsieur de Voltaire (1777) and showed that he was pro- 
bably the first Italian to appreciate and understand Shakespeare. 
But poverty began to loom ahead; Burgoyne had surrendered 
to Gates. There were interludes of quiet and safety passed 
with Mr. Cator, the timber-merchant of Ipswich who had dined 
at the Thrales. There was even a reconciliation with Mrs. 
Thrale, and dinners at Streatham as formerly. But they were 
terminated by the death of Mr. Thrale and by Mrs. Thrale’s 
marriage to Mr. Piozzi, when all his intercourse with the family 
ceased. 

Baretti’s last years were brightened by a pension of eighty 
pounds which Cator succeeded in obtaining for him. Another 
benefactor, Francis Barwell, provided a retreat for him at 
Stanstead House in Sussex, where, though he felt as if buried 
alive after the gaieties and labors of London, he led a snug and 
comfortable life: ‘‘I get upat a regular hour, am shaved, combed, 
and powdered. Then comes breakfast, followed by a short walk 
and a little reading, to prevent myself from being bored: then 
dinner, and the usual long drinking; then another walk, then 
tea, then piquet or whist, then supper, after which we go to 
bed.’’ At times, on the other hand, he irked under the require- 
ment that he take a social position definitely inferior to many 
of Barwell’s friends, and be treated as obviously a dependent, 
‘‘but,’’ he sighs, ‘‘who can do as he likes in this world?’ Yet 
to the last he had friends among his distinguished contempo- 
raries—Reynolds, Chambers, Dean Vincent, the Bishop of 
Lincoln — and he was a welcome guest at many tables and a 
well-known figure in London. 
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Combative to the end, he wrote in 1786 his Zolondron 
(“‘Blundering Fellow’’), a bulky volume of over three hundred 
and thirty-eight pages, merely to show that John Bowle, who 
had published an edition of Don Quixote had not even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Spanish, and to return an attack which 
Bowle made on him ina magazine. The volume brought him 
neither money nor applause. There followed his last and most 
unfortunate work, has famous Strictures on Signora Piozst’s 
Publication of Dr. Johnson's Letters (1788), in the European 
Magazine, in which he defended his conduct at Streatham and, 
sacrificing a great degree of truth, cast obloquy upon Mrs. 
Piozzi. Shortly before the end, when Baretti was sinking in 
poverty and ill health, he revised his Italian Dictionary, reduc- 
ing it from two volumes to one, for which Cadell agreed to 
send fifty pounds. The money arrived the day after his death. 

Not till the day before he died did he permit ‘‘the vultures’, 
as he called the doctcrs, to come to his aid. Applying ice and 
drinking cold water to cure his dizziness, he rapidly became 
worse. From the European Magazine we \earn the circum- 
stances of his death: 


On the barber coming to shave him on the day of his 
death, he desired he would come on the next day, when 
he should be able to undergo the operation. He took 
leave, about four o’clock, with the greatest chearfulness, 
calmness, and composure of Dr. Vicent, Mr. Milbanke, Mr. 
Turner, and Mr. Collins, and expressed an earnest wish to 
see Mr. Cator. On their leaving the room, he desired the 
door to to be shut, that he might not be distressed by the 
women, who would perhaps be frightened to see him die. 
He expired about a quarter before 8 on May 5th, 1789, with- 
out a struggle or a sigh, the moment after talking a glass 
of wine. He possessed his faculties to the last moment. 
He was buried on the gth of May in the new burying 
ground, Marylebone. 


“As a man dies like a dog,’’ Baretti is reported to have said 
to Boswell, ‘‘let him lie like a dog. . . . I hate mankind, for I 
think myself one of the best of them, and I know how bad I 
am.’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said Johnson, on hearing of this, ‘‘he must be very 
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singular in his opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of 
men; for none of his friends think him so.’’ Baretti’s remark 
should perhaps be taken as spoken philosophically, for there is 
nothing to indicate that he was either a misanthrope or a pessi- 
mist. On the other hand, he was indeed unreligious, though 
not irreligious. He was in a large measure ignorant of matters 
of religion, since religious instruction was very meager in 
North Italy in Baretti’s time, even among ecclesiastics; and he 
regarded Mrs. Thrale’s knowledge of the Bible as amazing— 
‘‘molto Bibbiaia’’ was the word he coined for her. He seems, 
on the whole, to have been a true son of the eighteenth century, 

‘*Baretti is dead,’’ wrote Mrs. Piozzi. ‘‘Poor Baretti! ... He 
was a manly character, at worst, and died, as he lived, less like 
a Christian than a philosopher.’’ Perhaps as she wrote these 
words she dimly realized that the man had been more than the 
*‘demi-Englishman’’, as he described himself, and that both 
England and Italy would remember him. His Frustra, modelled 
on The Idler, had marked an epoch in Italian literature, for, 
unlike Johnson’s work, it had ushered in a new and vital ap- 
proach to life by the poet; his dictionary has not yet been 
entirely superseded; and his Journey from London to Genoa and 
entirely superseded; and his Journey from London to Genoa and 
As one of the first Italians to appreciate Shakespeare, he had 
attacked Voltaire’s letter to the French Academy for trying to 
prevent Le Tourneur from publishing a translation of Shake- 
speare’s works; and in so doing, had helped to prepare the way 
for the romantic generation of whom he would most strongly 
have disapproved. Even at this day the Italian notion of Eng- 
land and the English proceeds in no small degree from Baretti’s 
accounts in his Letters Familiare and his Journey from London 
to Genoa. For most of us, however, the name Baretti recalls 
the rhythm of endless and varied conversations at the Cheshire 
Cheese, in the house in Gough Square, in the drawing room at 
Streatham; the name is now as ghostly as the man himself, who 
moves intermittently through Boswell’s biography. He now 
lives, in the minds of most Johnsonians, by virtue of the great 
Doctor’s succinct and forthright summary of him: ‘“‘. . . and, 
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Sir, I know no man who carries his head higher in conversation 
than Baretti. There are strong powers in his mind. He has 
not, indeed, many hooks; but with what hooks he has, he 
grapples very forcibly.”’ 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


After last night, I want cool, quiet things: 

The calmness of a mother with her child; 

A far-secluded chapel where there rings 

A slowly calling bell; an undefiled 

And virgin forest, through whose high-arched trees 

There shine the changeless, cold, and untouched stars; 

A lonely beach, swept by a salty breeze 

And soothed by rhythmic waves on low sand bars; | 

Give me the endless drip of summer rain ; ij 

The utter weariness that brings release ; 

No frenzy, no emotion, no tense strain, 

Nothing to stir my deep, absolving peace— 

And yet, if you should walk across the scene i 

How much would all these gentle longings mean 1 
—Mriam Brown. 
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by William Howard MacKellar 


THE CRISIS IN FOOTBALL 


N ANY discussion, it is always well to begin with a correct 
definition of terms. To this end let it be accepted that “Foot- 
ball in the Colleges” must not be regarded as carrying a neces- 
sary connotation the idea expressed in the terms “Inter-Collegiate 
Sport”. Because, today, College football is neither inter-collegiate 
—nor is it sport. 

Football at the present time is a business, carried on at—and in 
many cases by—the colleges in America. It is, however, by no 
means to be understood that this business when carried on between 
two colleges constitutes an agency by means of which the spirit 
of one college enters into contest with the spirit of the other. The 
football team of a college as little represents the spirit of that col- 
lege as the Yankees express the spirit of Manhattan. At the same 
time, however, there are certain striking points of resemblance 
between the baseball team belonging to a city and the football 
team belonging to a college. For example, it may be noted that 
they both had the same origin. A baseball team in, let us say, 
New York, having vanquished all others in that city, issued a 
challenge to a similar team in Philadelphia, and in this manner a 
real intercity rivalry in baseball was instituted. Inevitably players 
were recruited from without by both parties, and this necessitated 
financial backing, which in turn brought in its train coaches, man- 
agers, stock companies, playing fields, gate receipts. It became a 
good thing for a city to have a baseball team located in it—espec- 
ially a winning team—it was a good advertisement for the city. 
It makes no difference that the members of the team do not live 
in the city, and that they take little or no part in the corporate 
life of the city. The team derives from it a local habitation and a 
name, and they find in it a definite clientele. Now compare all 
this with football in the colleges, and it will be at once observed 
that if we substitute college for city, and football for baseball we 
need make no other material changes to make it applicable to 
football as we see it today. 
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But there are other striking resemblances between professional 
baseball teams and college football teams. Football, like base- 
ball, has long ceased to be an affair of the “sandlots”. Gate re- 
ceipts have become indispensible to the former, just as they did 
long ago to the latter. Games must, therefore, be held behind 
closed gates, and the ground provided for them must have around 
it space for as many spectators as can be attracted by the promise 
of a spectacle. Hence the rise, in the neighborhood of every in- 
stitution of higher learning that can possibly secure it, of a huge 
stadium such as may be found in every baseball city. To fill this 
stadium, something more than a mere team is required. There 
must be a winning team. Accordingly, baseball managers scout 
the country over for good material for their respective teams, 
while the colleges—but let’s wait awhile for that. The manager 
of the baseball team is expected to produce results in the shape 
of a winning team, and if he fails—off goes his head! In like man- 
ner, the coach of the football team holds his job, not on good be- 
havior, but on the success of the team under his direction. Know- 
ing this and being fully aware of the extent and volume of gate 
receipts, he demands and he receives for his services more than 
most college presidents get for administering the affairs of the 
entire college. 

When money becomes of paramount importance in the con- 
duct of any undertaking, all other considerations vanish. Business 
must be business, and anything that interferes with business 
must be relegated to the background. So business has removed 
altogether the idea of sport from the football field. Football 
today is not sport as far as those who engage in it for 
the colleges are concerned. On the contrary, it is the antithesis of 
sport, being nothing more nor less than hard work. It is sport in 
exactly the same sense as a bullfight is sport—hard on the bull, 
no matter how entertaining to the spectators. It is seriously to be 
doubted whether any considerable number of college football 
players really enjoy themselves in a game. For the time being, 
they are but pawns moved at the dictation of a master spirit 
which controls their every movement. They must satisfy this 
arbiter of their movements or be “jerked out” of the game. They 
must hurl their bodies in predetermined directions and into devas- 
tating collisions exactly as they have been taught. Time was 
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when there were to be found certain high spiritual values in college 
football, but it is to be feared that that time has passed. As we 
know it today, it is for the player a sordid grind. It is true that 
there are exceptions to this rule, but they only serve to emphasize 
its prevalence. Every force that can be brought into action is ex- 
erted to one end—a winning team. And these forces extend far 
beyond the limits of the Stadium which is at the same time their 
origin and the scene of their exertion. 

In the first place, a study of the personnel of almost any college 
football team will reveal the fact that, as a rule, its essential ele- 
ments—that is, the ones most important in securing the ends for 
which the team exists—are there simply because some agency 
placed them there for the sake of these ends. Their membership 
in the college to which the stadium is attached is secondary to their 
membership in the team—a sort of necessary evil. It may be said 
without much danger of denial, that most of the young men play- 
ing football in the colleges today would not be in college at all if 
it were not that they play football there. And in far too many 
cases they do not play football to go to college, but they go to col- 
lege to play football. 

It is a singular fact that as a rule among High School and Pre- 
paratory School boys football ability bears an inverse ratio to 
financial solvency. The greater the high school half-back, the 
poorer he is. In fact, the outstanding ones, are usually destitute. 
However, in spite of this fact, their zeal for learning mounts stead- 
ily as their football prowess increases so that by the end of their 
careers as high school boys, this desire for the higher culture has 
reached a height to make impossible their rejection as a candidate 
for college. Now, if they were not such good football players, 
they would not be so poor; or if they were, their minds would turn 
to the market rather than to the cloister. But nobody ever heard 
of an “All City”, “All State”, or any other kind of “All’ athlete’s 
leaving school to seek employment. How do they get admitted 
to college? Ask the college, the alumnus, or the business man 
who owns stock in the stadium or who wishes to help to “Advertise 
the city”. 

About the business of going to college, there are two inescap- 
able facts; one of these is that a college education costs money; 
and the other is that if a person secures that which costs money, 
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he must get money in order to do so, unless the thing he gets is 
given to him. It is equally certain that there are just three ways 
to get money honestly. These are : to earn it, to borrow it, or to 
have it given. Since, as has been remarked, the outstanding foot- 
ball player seldom admits having money, it is clear that his college 
education must be given to him by the college, because the college 
alone can do this; or it must be paid for by money which he earns 
as he carries on his college studies; or it must be paid for by 
money which he borrows for that purpose; or it must be paid for 
by money given him for that purpose. The pressing necessity for 
the team which never loses, already alluded to, makes it possible 
for the impecunious athlete to avail himself of any or all of the 
above means of playing football in college. In some cases the col- 
lege remits his fees; in others it furnishes him with a “job” by 
which he earns his support. The latter is the usual method and is 
the one generally recognized by the athlete when, in applying for 
admission to college, he writes the athletic authorities of the college 
and states his weight, his record, and whatever other qualities he 
may possess which will convince the authorities that he is an in- 
dispensable athletic asset to any team. From the standpoint of 
good morals, however, of the two, the former is to be preferred, 
since as a rule the job is merely, “That strange thing a Name”. 
The insuperable objection to both is found in the fact that the col- 
lege is bound by an agreement with all the other colleges in its 
neighborhood not to adopt either, if the object is to secure a foot- 
ball player. As far as the player is concerned, the objection lies 
in the fact that he is forbidden to use his athletic ability for gain. 
If he does, he deprives himself of any legitimate amateur standing. 

Whether he connives with the college as above indicated, or 
whether he profits from an arrangement with certain persons out- 
side of the college (by borrowing money which it is not expected 
that he will ever repay or by accepting it as a gift outright) he 
becomes a party toa fraud. That this is fact, is known by all en- 
gaged in the college football business, though the entire transac- 
tion is kept carefully under cover, and while it is undoubtedly 
true that a boy who sells his athletic ability is not guilty of any 
offence against morals, it is equally true that, when he does this 
clandestinely and assumes the status of not having done so, he 
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commits a gross offense in which he is aided and abetted by the 
other parties to the sale. 

It is safe to assert that nine-tenths of the so-called college foot: 
ball teams are more or less tainted with this fraud, the foundation 
of which is the demand for winning teams. This demand comes in 
some instances from the alumni, but most frequently it arises in 
the college itself. Here it springs from a mistaken idea that the 
prestige of the institution requires it, or from the necessity of large 
gate receipts with which to meet the cost of the stadium, the sal- 
aries of coaches, or other obvious expenses. 

It must not be supposed from anything that has been said that 
the football player has to get out and peddle his wares in order 
to cash in on an opportunity to enter college. On the contrary, all 
that he has to do is to manifest his ability in handling the pigskin 
in high school, and many paths will lead to his door. Those who 
visit him do not, however, waste their time in extolling the scholas- 
tic advantages of the college they wish him to enter. They vie 
with each other in setting forth more material lures. Not the best 
college, but the best offer, is the issue. All over this land youth is 
being debauched by this proceeding. There can be no room for 
doubt in the mind of any observer of average intelligence that a 
system of recruiting has become a necessity to the athletic organ- 
ization of any college maintaining a football team of any promi- 
nence; and, while these systems vary as to their character, the 
effect is the same in almost every instance—the perpetration of a 
fraud and making young men parties to it. 

But the evil does not stop with those immediately concerned. 
The fact that thd football team is based upon secret violation of 
law and of ethics is known to all the students of the college, who 
perceive that it is tacitly, if not openly, approved by college au- 
thorities. The result cannot fail to be a loss of moral fibre and 
a lowering of standards of ethics, brought about in both particulars 
by the agency which should be most responsible for their conserva- 
tion in the characters of the young men of the land. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the danger of lowering of 
standards of scholarship which must arise from the presence in a 
college of'a number of those whose primary interest lies outside 
of the classroom. For the shadow of the stadium which broods 
over the whole institution is bound to obscure, in far too many in- 
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stances, the light of its learning. The team cannot win without 
its star players—and the team must erin! Beyond this too much 
must not be expected of it, and, therefore, it follows that the fail- 
ure of certain members of the team to reach required standing in 
academic work has to be condoned. This, of course, cannot be 
done without the knowledge of others engaged in the same work, 
and the effect upon these may be easily imagined. Even where it 
is not done, it is readily suspected, and the loss of confidence is 
just as marked and just as fatal to any appreciation of sound 
learning on the part of the rank and file of the student body. 

Yes! There are those who deny all these assertions, and of 
these people, there are some who, ignorant of the facts, are sincere 
in their denial. But, alas! there are others who are not ignorant 
and are therefore not sincere. And it is these latter who are re- 
sponsible for the degradation of a noble sport to a degree which 
has made it a festering growth upon the body of the American 
college which can only be removed by a surgical operation of a 
major character. For it is hard to see how college football as we 
see it today can be reformed or redeemed from the evils attendant 
upon it. The are too firmly rooted, and they will remain a nox- 
ious foreign growth in the field of endeavor which belongs to the 
college unless the college abandons football altogether. 

Those who see little likelihood of such an abandonment, may 
nevertheless find ground for hope in the fact that professional 
football may yet supersede college football just as professional 
baseball has practically killed college baseball. Already there are 
a number of professional teams and the number is on the increase. 
Perhaps the time may yet come when a boy can hire himself out 
as a football player with no secrecy whatever, and with no claims 
to scholarship. College spirit did not keep college baseball alive, 
and it may fail college football. It is not inconceivable that the 
President of the United States may someday kick out the first 
pigskin in a world’s football series just as one recently threw out 
the first horsehide in a baseball series. When that time comes the 
college’s stadium will echo to shouts of boys who strive with each 
other for the joy of the conflict, and not even the faintest tinkle 
of a coin be heard. 
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by Archibald Henderson 


THE HIGHER SCHOLARSHIP 


ODAY we live in the midst of a great awakening—that 

“awakening from dogmatic slumber” of which Immanuel 
Kant so pungently spoke. Under the magic touch of wizard 
hands—of Einstein, Planck, and Bohr, of Millikan, Michelson, and 
Rutherford—the leaden lids of a slumbering civilization are lifted, 
for eyes to view anew the cosmos with sharpened vision and 
startled interest. In this era, Science writes romances beside 
which Art pales its ineffectual fires, and heralds a new “renascence 
of wonder” of which Watts-Duncan little dreamed. 

We are living in the era of the Great Change. Within little 
more than a decade the world has undergone a perturbing trans- 
formation which, as yet, we have scarcely begun to assess. In 
this changing era of strenuous and frantic experimentation, Re- | 
ligion, Philosophy, Science, Art, and Education are taking on new 
colors and raising new issues in the crucial contest to meet the 
evolving demands of the times. A Von Hiigel, an Einstein, a 
Bergson, a Joyce, a Proust, a Dewey, each in his own field, are re- 
stating the ancient veracities in modern terms, rephrasing the 
eternal verities to accord with the changing temper of the age. 

In the case of the American people, characterized by unexam- 
pled material prosperity, astounding physical energy, the scientific 
and experimentalist temper and an avid and insatiable intellectual 
curiosity, we may inevitably expect that ideals of all sorts shall 
undergo the evolutional process observable in every other phase 
of contemporary life. It is scarcely open to question that science 
has come to occupy the predominant and pervasive role in the 
great cosmic drama of our civilization. Consider, for a moment, 
the most conspicuous instance of recent scientific discovery which 
affects us all, more or less: the radio. “The civilized world of to- 
day,” as I have said elsewhere, “is one vast complex of the most 
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sensitive transmitters and receivers; and the delicate cobwebs of 
antennae spun by the scientist upon tenuous towers of steel flung 
up against the sky, bring to our ears, as we sit in comfortable 
drawing-rooms, the voice of the explorer lost in Arctic wilds, the 
mellifluous notes of the great opera singer, news of the marvellous 
discovery of the buried tomb of an ancient Egyptian king, the 
latest message to his people of the president of this mighty repub- 
lic. Multitudinous messages from the dim remote, the beneficent 
blessings of science, flock in upon our thrilled and enraptured 
senses; and the glorious dream of a collective consciousness of 
mankind is at last brought within measurable reach of human real- 
ization.” 

Yet what, I ask, is the immediate effect upon the mind and 
heart of mankind? Can science transform, improve and uplift the 
human soul? “The opportunity for a hundred millions to think 
together, feel together, and to act as a single corporate irresistible 
force,” comments Faunce, “is something new in the history of 
mankind, something that surpasses all the dreams of science or 
education or religion. Has then the milliennium arrived? Shall 
the golden age be ushered in by the microphone? Alas, no mech- 
ainsim can usher in any millenium, and no material device can es- 
tablish the Kingdom of God. The broadcasting station will send 
out our message of brotherhood, or hiss out our hatred with equal 
efficiency. The Greeks had none of our devices, but they built 
the Parthenon and carved the Hermes—things utterly beyond us 
now. They had no microphone, but they heard the voice of 
Sophocles. They never heard the hum of an aeroplane, but they 
listened to the ‘surge and thunder of the Odyssey.’ ” 

Science itself is already exhibiting alarm over the rapidity and 
magnitude of its discoveries. In his Confessions of a Young Man, 
George Moore utters a despairing cry: “The world is dying of 
machinery; that is the great disease; that is the plague that will 
sweep away and destroy civilization.” In his recent book on the 
future of science, my old teacher at Cambridge, Bertrand Russell, 
sounds this solemn warning: “Men’s collective passions are mainly 
evil; for the strongest of them are hatred and rivalry directed 
toward other groups. Therefore at present all that gives men 
power to indulge their collective passions is bad. That is why 
science threatens to cause the destruction of our civilization. The 
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only solid hope seems to lie in the possibility of world-wide domi- 
nation by one group, say the United States, leading to the gradual 
formation of an orderly economic and political world-government.” 


_ Einstein, in his theory of Relativity, has demonstrated the exist- 


ence of the immense energy which lies locked up in the atom; and 
we know that if we could succeed in converting hydrogen into 
helium, for example, we should release enough energy from a 
glass of water to drive the Mauretania across the ocean and back. 
Only the other day in New York City, I witnessed an impressive 
drama, Wings Over Europe. A young British genius has discov- 
ered how to release the energy locked up in the atom; and offers 
his discovery to the British government. So colossal is the power 
thus laid in their hands, so incapable do they feel themselves of 
administering wisely and humanely this superhuman power, that 
the British cabinet resolve to kill the young discoverer and destroy 
the formula. 

Questions of this sort, involving remote chemical dangers which 
at first sight seem only chimerical, are looming up for ultimate 
solution in the perhaps not far distant future. The feature of the 
situation which concerns us here is this: science has so hastened 
the processes of change in man’s environment, habits of conduct, 
and purposes, that it is becoming increasingly difficult, as James 
Harvey Robinson points out, for “man’s common run of thinking 
to keep pace with the radical alterations in his actual practices 
and conditions of living.” One of the gravest dangers of the age 
lies in the tremendous responsibility placed upon education to 
enlarge, deepen and speed up the processes of universal enlight- 
enment. At present, as Wells has pointed out, there is an “empty 
gulf in quality between the superb and richly fruitful scientific 
investigations that are going on, and the general thought of other 
sections of the community.” 

Indeed, it is no alarmist outcry to affirm that science, which has 
produced such marvels, has brought perturbing prospects in its 
train. The civilization which rests upon scientific discovery is 
rapidly breeding toxins which minister to its own destruction. A 
high-powered, expensive motor car is an object of great beauty 
and utility; and yet its engine gives off the deadly monoxide which, 
in some unguarded moment, when we enter our garage, may sweep 
us instantaneously into eternity. 
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These dangers of a scientific age have a potent significance for 
education and scholarship. Science is a very real, a very powerful 
influence in our lives; and we have recently shown our apprecia- 
tion of science by electing to the presidential office by a revolu- 
tionary and section-shattering vote a type-figure of the age, the 
engineer. While science carries within it the seeds of its own de- 
struction, surely it bears likewise the germs of its own salvation. 
For, as a distinguished engineer pointed out the other day, science, 
invention, engineering have a spiritual no less than a material as- 
pect. “If seeking truth and applying the truth to the affairs of 
men is a spiritual thing, then the engineer must be absolved from 
the charge of materialism.” 

Culture and scholarship, in an age of science, are taking on new 
and enlarged meanings. They are undergoing the fiery test of 
criticism, and emerging purged of much meaningless alloy and 
dross. We see clearly today that culture, conceived merely as an 
ornamental patina of wealth, aristocracy, and leisure, is soulless 
and impotent. We see clearly today that scholarship, to have 
propulsive power and creative efficiency in modern life, must rep- 
resent for the individual youth something more than an accumula- 
tion of high grades and general academic excellence. In view of 
that vast discrepancy between the miraculous and fruitful, yet 
inherently dangerous, scientific achievements of the age, and the 
comparative ignorance of the great masses of the people, a higher 
scholarship on broader and more comprehensive lines than hitherto 
attempted is imperatively demanded. 

The times imperatively demand super-scholarship to meet the 
accumulating difficulties of the coming civilization. Nietzsche 
said that man was something to be surpassed. The idea of reach- 
ing new heights of power, of tapping new sources of energy at 
higher levels, fires the ambition of the human race today. The 
intellectual evolution of the race, as Professor Edwin Grant Conk- 
lin has pointed out, lies less in the haphazard improvement of the 
individual mentality than in the direction of increasing specializa- 
tion and in the co-operation of whole groups. Great and spectacu- 
lar as was Lindberg’s solitary trans-Atlantic flight, a more valu- 
able contribution to humanity’s progress has been his effort, since 
that great feat, to co-ordinate the instrumentalities and forward 
the efforts towards a general human participation in flight. 
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If all the discoveries of modern scientists and all the dreams of 
modern philosophers have not as yet given rise to the Superman, 
it is indubitable that they have inspired the human race with new 
longings and fired the individual to struggle toward goals hitherto 
unattainable. The subdivision of the atom, the measurement of 
the electron, the discovery of one new chemical element after an- 
other, the observation and computation of the deviation of the 
light-ray—all are miracles which have been wrought by human 
beings in the recollection of everyone in my hearing. The accom- 
plishment of such miracles by people like ourselves, and the cease- 
less multiplication of such miracles around us, prompt the query: 
“Why cannot we also work such miracles?” Perhaps genius is 
less rare than we dreamed. Perhaps greatness can be realized 
through effort. 

The greatest curse of this machine age, in my opinion, is the 
tendency to the standardization of human material. Our educa- 
tional institutions are becoming plants for turning out human pro- 
ducts according to a given pattern and prescribed design. The 
convoy system of education, the cafeterial philosophy of hand- 
picked information, the department store and bargain-counter 
program are operating hand in hand with the cash-register doc- 
trine, under which all students are taught according to mechanical 
scales and mental cross-indices, information credit slips and arti- 
ficial time-units. Tens of thousands of young men and women 
are annually poured out of these palatial hoppers, called colleges 
and universities—God save the mark !—with no more individuality, 
no more differentiation than so many bricks, so many sausages, 
so many Teddy Bears. Is it any wonder that foreign observers 
like John Drinkwater and Karel Zapek note that some 120,000,000 
Americans are “drifting by some uncanny telepathic process” into 
a fatal standardization of mental habit. In American education 
the three R’s, according to Kapek, have given place to the three 
S’s: Speed, Success, and Size. If we still retain the three R’s in 
college, they have now been re-defined as Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Education in our democracy today is spelling and consistently 
spelling, failure. Ralph Adams Cram said not long ago in an out- 
burst of profound pessimism: “Democracy has achieved its per- 
fect work and has now reduced all mankind to a dead level of in- 
capacity where great leaders are no longer either wanted or 
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brought into existence.” Publicists and educators so utterly unlike 
in temper and disposition as the iconoclasts, Bernard Shaw and 
H. L. Mencken on the one hand, and Presidents Lowell of Har- 
yard and Butler of Columbia on the other, have recently voiced 
their loss of faith: the former in democracy as it functions in 
America today, the latter in the prevailing systems of education 
which are fighting a steadily losing battle in behalf of scholarship. 
President Butler recently expressed the conviction that “the exten- 
sive and intensive study of natural science, now carried on over 
more than a full generation, has made no impression whatever 
upon the public mind.” In a recent address, deploring the dearth 
of scholars in our colleges and universities and the lack of interest 
in the intellectual life, President Lowell trenchantly declared: 
“Students and graduates of this generation are far more proud of 
their achievements on the athletic field and on the campus than in 
the class room; their studies are regarded as a chore that must be 
done as quickly and as easily as possible. When I have one of 
Harvard’s robust graduates come up to me and loudly say, ‘I am 
a red-blooded man; I want to know why the football team doesn’t 
win,’ I cannot help recalling what the psychologists say: that the 
human blood is most red when it has not been through the brain.” 

The glaring evils of our educational system to which I have 
called your attention are, happily, not past remedy. We must de- 
mand a revaluation of the issues in collegiate life. Let us abjure 
the disingenuous and juvenile folly of estimating our Knute 
Rocknes, Percy Haughtons, and Alonzo Staggs above our Milli- 
kans, Michelsons, and Deweys. We must relax the high pressure 
and excessive pace of all campus activities to which American 
student life is now geared up. Le Bon and Wallas have solemnly 
warned us of the dangers of the mob mind; and we must jealously 
uphold the standards of scholarship even against the impassioned 
and gallant assaults of gay inexperience and flaming youth. 

If we are to produce a new race of scholars to carry on the deli- 
cate and taxing work of the coming civilization, we must put the 
highest premiums upon intellectual grasp, mental ability, and 
high qualities of leadership. Education must supply vent for the 
spontaneous, space for the random, and freedom for the genius. 
Let us ruthlessly eliminate that curse of the contemporary uni- 
versity, which President Angell of Yale calls the “lock-step 
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system”—the deadening system which makes substantially the 
same demand upon all students irrespective of intelligence. We 
must take heed of the growing menace of the “moving picture 
mind”, to which, as the scientist tells us, life appears as a “series of 
snap-shots, with no chance for a time exposure.” We must avoid 
the dangerous practice, inculcated by the movies, of accepting 
“aimless reverie as a substitute for consecutive thinking.” 

How are we to produce the super-scholarship of the future? 
To me, the answer is clear. In the first place, we must acknowl- 
edge and act upon the belief that every human being is, in a 
measure, a genius. “We must turn the full force of education 
into the channel of genius-evolution,” says a great modern psy- 
chologist, Mary Austin; “we must train men and women, not 
merely in terms of what they can get, but in terms of what they 
can become.” Genius is exceptional excellence, capacity raised 
to excessively high power. The genius is not a freak; he or she is 
the superbly normal individual, with full use of natural powers. 
It is we others who are not geniuses that are abnormal, imperfect, 
maimed in valued senses or deficient in important attributes which 
have been allowed to remain undeveloped. “The greatest men on 
earth,” says Baldwin, “are men who think as I do, but deeper; 
and see the real as I do, but clearer; who work to the goal that I 
do, but faster; and serve humanity as I do, but better.” 

In the second place, in order to produce the super-scholarship 
of the future, we must accept education in its root meaning and 
devote our utmost efforts to releasing the inner powers latent in 
every human being. We must proceed upon the supposition, 
which I believe to be true, that every human being is potentially 
great. We are made in the image of God. The great man is one 
who lives for aims transcending the personal and local; who gives 
himself for posterity; who senses the future and strives for the 
race’s betterment. The great man wins and holds his place by 
rendering the best and biggest service. The great man is one who 
procures for humanity larger liberty, freer release of vital energies, 
a wide horizon and vaster outlook, a greater and purer happiness, 
a completer mastery of the forces of nature, and a deeper under- 
standing of mankind. 

Napoleon was and probably is the most famous man in all his- 
tory. But was he a great man? Recall the answer of H. G. 
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Wells in his Outline of History—an answer which astounds the 
public, but one with which I fully concur. After relating how 
France had placed herself utterly in Napoleon’s hands, Wells con- 
tinues: 


Now surely here was opportunity such as never came to 
man before. Here was a position in which a man might well 
bow himself in fear of himself, and search his heart and serve 
God and man to the utmost. The older order of things was 
dead or dying; strange new forces drove through the world 
seeking form and direction; the promise of a world republic 
and enduring world peace whispered in a multitude of startled 
minds. Had this man any profundity of vision and power 
of creative imagination, had he been accessible to any disin- 
terested ambition, he might have done work for mankind that 
would have made him the very sun of history. . . . There 
lacked nothing to the occasion but a noble imagination. And 
failing that, Napoleon could do no more than strut upon the 
crest of this great mountain of opportunity like a cockerel on 
a dung-hill. . . . Until, as Victor Hugo said in his tremendous 
way, “God was bored by him.” 


The race we are now running is a crucial one: it is, as Wells 


‘says, a race between education and chaos. If we are to have the 


super-scholarship which the future so urgently requires, we must 
have staffs of highly-paid consultants—psychologists, mind ex- 
perts, and psychiatrists—constantly on the jobs in our colleges 
and universities, whose sole function shall be to test the intellec- 
tual qualifications and mental attitudes of the students, and direct 
each individual into the channel wherein he is best fitted to func- 
tion effectively and productively. Thus will be developed not only 
the mind of the student, but all his best qualities and impulses: 
zeal, perseverence, concentration, passion, and will. The pro- 
foundest influence to which I have ever been subjected by any 
piece of secular writing has been the influence exerted upon me 
by William James’s essay: “The Extra~Energies of Man.” The 
essential ideas embodied ia that inspiring essay, scientifically 
turned to the uses of higher education, are capable, in my judg- 
ment, of producing the much desiderated super-scholarship, and 
developing the higher genius, of the coming race. 
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In his “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” the poet Gray mov- 
ingly says: 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Some village Hampden that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


I am not primarily interested in the poet’s vain imaginings over 
the vestigial remains of hypothetical greatness or genius, the un- 
fulfilled promise of buried English farmers. I am interested in 
American youth of today and tomorrow. 

There is a measure of genius in every man and every woman: 
powers, talents, capabilities, potentialities. The seeds of greatness 
are planted by the divine Sower in every human heart. American 
youth should release the brakes on their genius, and throw their 
lives into gear. May they use the abilities, which they possess, 
for selfless ends and great purposes. May they think of scholar- 
ship as a mere airport from which to leap off for a flight into the 
illimitable blue. May they speed up their energies to the maxi- 
mum of effort and the optimum of quality. May they lift their 
hearts and minds above the local and ephemeral issues of Main 
Stree, Zenith and Cactus City, and give themselves whole-heart- 
edly to the higher issues of life—be it religion or science or art or 
philosophy or business or the amelioration of the lot of humanity. 


Deeply down within us, dreaming dreams, 
Resides our quieter self, which seems 
Sometimes to rise find our worldlier voice, 
And with our worldlier self rejoice. 
Cuartes Montcomery, Jr. 
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by Fohn E. Drewry 
IS JOURNALISM A PROFESSION? 


SomME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESS—IN THE NEGATIVE 
[It a novel entitled Splendor by Ben Ames Williams, a good 


newspaper yarn, there is a reporter by the name of ‘‘Marty”’ 
Bull. His name, I think, will suggest the kind of fellow he 


was. As Mr. Williams says: ‘‘. . . he drank more than he 
should, and was not always on hand when he was wanted. . . 
he liked to bully the office boys... .’’ I am sure you know 


the type—good at covering routine newspaper stories, especially 
police and court runs, but likely to make a bad impression if 
sent to the state house, or to slip up if assigned to interview a 
visiting notable. In other words, a strong-armed, dogmatic, 
over-bearing braggadoccio, somewhat discreditable to journalism. 
This is the man with whom the trained, cultured, tolerant, un- 
derstanding newspaper man has to compete and work. And he, 
I think, is the person who is responsible for the rather indefi- 
nite professional position that the journalist occupies. 

The ‘‘Marty’’ Bulls are the newspaper men who overestimate 
the news value of crime, sports, and stories with an emotional 
appeal—what Silas Bent calls ‘‘ballyhoo’’; and underestimate 
the news value of educational and instructive news. This Bull 
family must be a prolific breed of journalists because Mr. Bent 
informs us that during the past twenty-four years crime news 
has increased 58 per cent; sport news, 47 per cent; and illustra- 
tions—‘‘art’’—84 per cent; whereas during the same period 
editorials have declined 77 per cent, and letters to the editor, 
84 per cent. 

The average reporter, because of his limitations, does his best 
job on a story ‘‘which startles, thrills, and entertains’’ (Silas 
Bent); and when he becomes an editor he finds it easiest to 
print a paper filled with what F. P. A. (Franklin Pierce Adams) 
of the New York World calls ‘‘all the news that’s fit to tint’’. 
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The day may come when reporters and editors in determining 
news value will ask ‘‘Is it important?’’ and not merely ‘‘Is it 
interesting?’’ At present, the public taste in a measure ac- 
counts for the character of much of our so-called big news. Al- 
though few would be inclined to doubt this, a case sustaining the 
point may be cited. A group of leading citizens had called upon 
a news editor to complain about the kind of stuff he was print- 
ing in his paper. In the group were college men—lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, and preachers. They told the editor his 
paper was giving too much space to crime, vice, women, and so 
on. The editor, after listening patiently while they made their 
complaints, is said to have replied something like this: 


Gentlemen, as you see, this office has two doors at oppo- 
site ends of the room. Suppose I were to tell you that 
within sixty seconds Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the dis- 
tinguished president of Columbia University, is to enter 
the door to my left, and Gloria Swanson the door to my 
right. To which door would your eyes turn first? That, 
in a measure, is a statement of my problem as news editor 
of a newspaper. 

Granting that the public taste so accounts for much of what 
is printed and played up, I cannot escape the belief that the 
preparation and sense of values of the newspaper men themselves 
are important. Journalists should be wise men who appreciate 
the objections to the popular statement, ‘‘The newspaper must 
give the public what it wants’’. They should realize the nec- 
essity of co-operation on the part of the newspaper with such 
agencies as the schools and universities if the public taste is 
ever to be improved. And in filling vacancies on their editorial 
staffs, wise journalists will choose the person who by training, 
background, and personality is the antithesis of ‘‘Marty’’ Bull. 


II 


One is accustomed to hearing it said frequently that anything 
printed in a newspaper cannot be believed. The press, unfor- 
tunately, has a reputation for inaccuracy. Although a defense 
might be made for newspapers, the fact would remain that there 
are too many ‘‘Marty’’ Bulls writing stories and headlines for 
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one to be able to show convincingly that journalism is a profes- 
sion enforcing professional standards. Too frequently the news- 
paper is at fault in cases of inaccuracy. 

The other day I read a garbled report of an address on eugen- 
ics delivered by a learned professor of botany. The reporter 
who handled the story probably had not been through high 
school. During the course of the address he heard such familiar 
words as “free love’, ‘‘trial marriage’, “‘sex hygiene’’, and the 
like. In the news story, these terms were thrown together with 
the aid of the reporter’s amazing ignorance on the whole sub- 
ject of biology, with the result that the professor was reported 
to have said that eugenics was all of these things, when, in fact, 
he had listed them as things that eugenics was not. Not only 
were a lot of people misled, but the professor, being in a 
conservative institution, had a difficult task explaining to the 
irate president of his institution that he had said nothing of the 
kind. The president, probably because he had the usual cynical 
view of newspaper accuracy, let him continue to teach. 

Most of the inaccuracies in the newspapers come about through 
the reporter’s lack of information and incompetency. I think 
too much importance cannot be placed on the general in- 
formation and background that should be possessed by the re- 
porter. Too many of them fall down on stories because they 
cannot approach an assignment with the knowledge necessary 
to a satisfactory handling of the facts involved in the story. 
One of the journalism text books teaches that a reporter ought 
todo these three things in connection with handling every in- 
terview assignment: (1) find out everything possible about the 
person to be interviewed; (2) inform himself thoroughly in re- 
gard to the subject on which the interview. is sought; and (3) 
draw up in logical order and memorize a set of questions cover- 
ing all points on which the interview is sought. 

I believe that we would have better reporters and better news 
stories if every assignment were approached in this way. Of 
course, the pressure of newspaper work precludes deliberative 
planning in each case—that is, reference work; but if the re- 
porter has been given the proper background, just such an ap- 
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| proach to his assignments naturally will take place in his mind 
. as he goes to the source of his news. 

Many of the inaccurate and absurd headlines in our news- 
Th papers can be traced to copy readers with no educational back- 
| ground. And perhaps the decline of the intelligent editorial , 
q i page can be traced to editorial writers who know so little that 
a) they dare not attempt anything more than superficial observa- 
| tions on events of the day, and inane editorials about the passing 
ei of some ‘‘great’’ local citizen. 

Sometime ago the Mew York World reprinted from the met- 
Wi ropolitan press excerpts from stories written by supposedly 
b il trained New York newspaper men with reference to a woman’s 
. | assault on Kerensky on a New York stage. These are interest- 
| ing as related to this subject of accuracy: 
| World: ‘‘Slashed him viciously across the cheek with 

her glove.’’ 

.| American: ‘‘Dropped her flowers and slapped him in the 
: il face with her gloves.”’ 
News: ‘‘Struck him on the left cheek with her bouquet.” 


Times: ‘Slapped his face vigorously three times with 
her gloves.”’ 

WW Herald-Tribune : ‘‘Beat him on the face and head half a 
dozen blows.”’ 

" i Evening World: ‘‘Struck him across the face several 
times.”’ 


i Mirror: ‘Struck him a single blow.”’ 
Wi Post: ‘‘Vigorously and accurately slapped him.”’ 


| 
| 
: And New York newspaper men are supposed to be among the 
i! country’s best. 


4 i The reputation of a newspaper for truthfulness depends largely 
F i upon its accuracy. But there are other aspects to truthfulness. 
a That newspaper seeking the confidence of its readers and desir- 
| I ous of conforming to the high standards of journalism ought not 


a to indulge in any of these practices: distortion of news by selec- 
i tion; distortion of news by emphasis; coloring news by choice 
of words; color in headlines; or suppression. And yethow many } 
| journalists and how many newspapers meet these professional 
| standards? 
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Accuracy in the various news stories that go to make up an 
issue, and truthfulness as the dominant characteristic of the 
newspaper as a whole, are two subjects which an editor cannot 
sidestep, if journalism is ever to be a profession. 


III 


Please remember our friend, ‘‘Marty’’ Bull, as you read this 
brief statement by Mr. Rome G. Brown, a former executive of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and a lawyer as well: 


The most unprincipled, uneducated, untrained rascal who 
is able to procure the use of a press and buy newsprint may 
issue daily or weekly a dirty or yellow sheet, the only ten- 
dencies of which are to pervert public morals, and call it a 
‘*newspaper’’, and call himselfa ‘‘journalist’’. . . . The legal 
profession has its shysters, but the law and codes of the 
profession set them apart as such. The profession of medi- 
cine has its quacks . . ., but they are segregated, or may 
be so, both under the law and by the organized action of 
the profession itself. And yet the profession of journalism 
is without any authoritative protection either under the law 
or through its own organized action. 


William Allen White, sometimes referred to as America’s 
most distinguished editor, once declared: 


Until the people of this country get it well in their heads 
that journalism is a profession which must be licensed and 
controlled, as the medical and legal professions are licensed 
and controlled, there can be no freedom of the press which 
is not liable to great abuses. . . . The most important thing 
in a democracy is the dissemination of intelligent informa- 
tion upon important matters. Until a man is equipped to 
know what are important matters and until he is trained to 
discuss important matters and disseminate facts intelli- 
gently, democracy is in danger. . . . Until journalism is 
recognized as a profession for trained men who have certain 
defined qualifications, the newspaper business will vacillate. 


Both of these quotations point to the necessity of some sort of 
scheme by means of which the untrained, the incompetent per- 
son can be barred from journalism, and which would encourage 
those with qualifications. We have our codes of ethics, which 
contain beautifully expressed ideals, and which undoubtedly 
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guide the conduct of many newspaper men. But these codes 
are impotent to deal with the person who is the greatest menace 
to journalism. 

We hear a great deal about the great profession of journalism. 
I am inclined to think that journalism is more nearly a profes- 
sion than such things as plumbing or street-sweeping; or than 
a business. But it must be rembered that a profession presup- 
poses four things: (1) a body of professional knowledge; (2) a 
code of ethics; (3) a license to practice; and (4) accountability. 
Journalism already fulfills two of these; it has a body of profes- 
sional knowledge and there are all sorts of ethics. But there are 
no licenses to practice, and no means of accountability. 

Definite steps have been taken to remedy these latter defects, 
though none with completely satisfactory results. Minor laws 
designed to promote accuracy and to eliminate certain licentious 
matter and criminal details from newspapers have been passed 
in several states, including Michigan, Indiana, Florida, New 
York, Minnesota, and District of Columbia. Other states have 
attempted legislation to regulate and license journalists, though 
this legislation has failed. Efforts worthy of the study of any 
person interested in this topic have been made by Illinois, 
Washington, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. In Pennsylvania, 
the State Press Association ‘‘considered asking the legislature to 
establish a state department of journalism which should issue 
certificates for the practice of journalism’’. 

Although I doubt seriously the wisdom of trying to regulate 
the practice of journalism by law, I do think the major items of 
a bill which the Illinois legislature turned down might be en- 
forced by district and state press associations.* This bill pro- 
vided for issuing licences to candidates who could meet these 
requirements: 

1. Reached legal age; 
2. Completed the equivalent of a high school education; 
3. Studied two years in a recognized school of journalism, 


*This is vot to be confused with the more recent Illinois plan, sponsored 
by the State Press Association and the University School of Journalism, and 
adopted since this article was written. 
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or passed the same period in a newspaper office as ap- 
prentice reporter; 


4. Furnished proof of good moral character; and 
5. Successfully passed an examination conducted in writing. 

Here let it be said that any man who intends to practise jour- 
nalism ought to be able to pass an examination embodying fun- 
damentals of history, English, political science, literature, eco- 
nomics, etc. The examination given a reporter probably ought 
not to be as severe as the one given the copy reader or the edi- 
torial writer, but it ought to include more than a typewriting test. 

Adequate provision was made for the beginner under this 
Illinois plan. As an apprentice reporter he could write stories, 
but these could not be printed without the approval of a licensed 
journalist. In the case of an apprentice reporter who could not 
go to a school of journalism, ‘‘such training and restriction, 
with the natural looking forward to the examinations ahead and 
the constant preparing for them, could scarcely fail to bring out 
the best newspaper qualities in the young aspirant.”’ 

Any law or state board for the regulation of journalists, of 
course, suggests a jeopardy to the freedom of the press. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible to conceive of a state administration 
using a journalism board to muzzle opposition, and to do other 
questionable things. 

IV 


Journalism should be put on a professional basis by the prac- 
tising newspaper men themselves. They ought to be just as 
vigilant as lawyers and physicians to segregate the shysters and 
quacks. Neither law nor medicine was on a firm professional 
basis until each had its literature and its recognized schools. 
Journalism has been slower than law and medicine in providing 
education for its aspirants. Whereas at the turn of the century 
there were few books and no schools for the training of journal- 
ists, today there are many good books and a number of schools 
of journalism. There are all sorts of codes of ethics, and soon, 
I hope, there will be machinery for their enforcement. 

At the better journalism schools a student who does not main- 
win an average well above the passing mark is not allowed 
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to continue the study of journalism. Such schools maintain. 
that journalism demands superior mental ability with strong 
character, and that if a student shows he is not even an average, 
he ought not to be allowed to go further in training for a profes- 
sion to which he cannot do honor. 

I think this is an excellent plan. When practising newspaper 
men set and enforce such standards, reportorial salaries will be 
higher, fewer will be lured into publicity and advertising, and 
there will be no more ‘‘Marty’’ Bulls to discredit what then will 
really be the profession of journalism. 


APOLOGY 


The things that matter to me not at all, 

Word plays and fancies, little things like these, 
Require no great creative power to seize 

And fasten in the meshes of my scrawl. 

In quick and lucid sequence my words fall ; 
The verse flows from my pen with fatal ease, . ; 
A troupe of pleasant trivialities 

That some day I may happily recall. 

But when at last I know myself deep stirred 

By some transcendent moment of delight— 

Some cleansing, flashing thought, serene and straight— | 
Abashed, how can I find one worthy word? 

For there is silence on a mountain height, 


And I remain mute, inarticulate. 
Miriam Brown. 
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by Mary W. Calkins 


THE CASE AGAINST BEHAVIORISM 


HE behaviorist, riding the very crest of the wave of popu- 

larity, too rarely takes account of a certain precariousness 
in his position. He joyously proclaims his belief that men live by 
deeds and not by empty theorizing, and his conviction that the 
science of human nature should concern itself for men’s speech 
and action, not for the unimportant vaporings of their inner feel- 
ing and thought; but he does not sound the depths of behavior- 
istic doctrine which lie beneath the unexceptional sentiments. To 
abandon metaphor: behaviorism—however eagerly its upholders 
contrast themselves with those ‘lovers of mystery’, or ‘medicine- 
men’, the psychologists—must itself maintain a very difficult doc- 
trine, the denial of consciousness. 

All professional behaviorists are agreed in this determination to 
make “a clean sweep of the rubbish called consciousness” and to 
“throw-out,” as well, the concept of mind, as a “carry-over from 
the church dogma of the Middle Ages.” But there are two forms of 
this behavioristic ‘clean sweep’ of consciousness. The first, dis- 
tinctive of right-wing or moderate behaviorism, admits the occur- 
rence of consciousness and the existence of conscious selves, but 
contends that neither selves nor consciousness are topics fit for 
scientific consideration. Psychology, accordingly, on pain of losing 
its late-won place as a natural science, must yield the study of 
mental data for that of bodily responses and changes. Extreme 
behaviorism holds a more radical view. Not content with ignoring 
conscious minds, it boldly identifies consciousness with bodily 
process and mind with bodily organisms. And after this summary 
suppression of mental phenomena it turns its scientific eye upon 
the only facts remaining to the student of human nature—once 
more the facts of bodily reaction and change. Behaviorists, of 
both types, accordingly study not visual sensation but eye-move- 
ment, not smelling but sniffing, not being afraid but shuddering, 
not resolving to write a letter but writing it. But while the mod- 
erate behaviorist ignores without denying the occurrence of visual 
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sensation and the rest, the extreme behaviorist flatly declares that 
visual sensation is eye-movement, that fear is trembling, that the 
purpose-to-write consists in writing. Examples of this extreme 
behavioristic doctrine are readily multiplied. Professors Smith 
and Guthrie, for example, say that “space perception in general 
consists either of such responses as saying “This table is four feet 
long’, or of such responses as ... sitting down on a chair”; 
Dr. John B. Watson says that thought is a bodily process like any 
other act; and Professor Weiss asserts that “such phrases as ‘I am 
aware of red’ for the behaviorist mean the same thing as ‘I am re- 
acting to red.’ ” Behaviorists of both types propose to supplant 
the antiquated study of mind or self by a science of human be- 
havior, a study of bodily processes, including glandular secretions 
and nerve excitations but laying special stress on muscular con- 
tractions and overt bodily acts such as walking, motoring, brick- 
laying, and talking. 

Behavioristic textbooks are filled with the account of these bodily 
processes, which they classify as neural, glandular, and muscular; 
and they further distinguish muscular activities as instinctive or 
acquired, simple or complex, chaotic or codrdinated, explicit or 
implicit, vocal, sub-vocal, or non-vocal. To illustrate: Watson 
teaches (in common, to be sure, with most introspective psychol- 
ogists) that both emotions and instincts are “hereditary modes of 
response” and proceeds to distinguish instincts, as relatively co- 
érdinated movements, from emotions which include glandular 
changes and which “throw the organism for the moment at least 
into a chaotic state.” Thinking, already described as “a bodily 
process like any other act,” Watson contrasts as “laryngeal work” 
with swimming or with “any other overt activity” which involves 
no contraction of chest, throat, and tongue muscles. 

The conception of behaviorism built up in this fashion from the 
statements of its advocates is, as the astute reader will not fail to 
observe, a far cry from the genial pragmatic theory of the ama- 
teur behaviorist as summarized at the outset of this paper. Be- 
haviorism, it has appeared, is no mere salutary emphasis on the 
importance of translating doctrine into action and of transforming 
purpose into achievement. Rather, no theory is rightly called 
oehaviorism which does not effectively “scrap” mind and con- 
sciousness alike, 
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II 


Behaviorists when they turn, on occasion, from asservation to 
argument base their doctrine on two main considerations. Of 
these, the first is the demonstration that specific and distinguish- 
able bodily processes actually do occur, before, during, and after 
alleged mental experiences. On the strength of this argument all 
behaviorists rest their claim that the study of behavior deals with 
the essential facts involved in the “study of mind”; and from this 
same consideration extreme behaviorists conclude, in addition, 
that consciousness consists in behavior. Watson, for example, 
describes in detail a child’s mounting and riding a bicycle which, 
for a three-month period he has not used. Watson tests the exact 
speed and measures the deviation from a straight line of the 
child’s riding. From the observation that the child is still able to 
ride, though there has been a loss in accuracy and in speed by rea- 
son of the three months’ disuse, Watson concludes not merely, as 
we all conclude, that the resumed bicycle riding, the contraction of 
leg, trunk, and hand muscles, accompanies and follows the remem- 
bering, but that muscular contraction is what is meant, and all 
that is meant, by ‘remembering’ the bicycle. Again, Watson traces 
the different stages of a child’s speech—speaking aloud, 
mumbling, silent movements of lips and mouth, and 
finally completely internal, that is, implicit and _ silent 
speech. He adduces experiments to show that such im- 
plicit verbalisation occurs during many (if not all) the cases of 
thinking subjected to laboratory study. On the strength of these 
observations, he concludes that thinking consists essentially in 
“whispering to ourselves”, in other words, that thinking is nothing 
else save internal sub-vocal talking, “a form of general bodily 
activity” comparable with tennis playing. The only difference, 
Watson says, is that in thinking we use “the muscles of the chest, 
throat and larynx”, not “the muscles of our arms, legs, and trunk.” 

With even greater vigor the behaviorist urges the second: and 
negative consideration from which all behaviorists argue the fu- 
tility of psychology. Obviously introspection, or self-observation, 
is the distinctive method of psychology in its study of conscious- 
ness and of conscious mind, or self. But introspection, the be- 
haviorist declares, is an inherently unscientific procedure since it 
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is purely subjective, or individual: my self-observation of myself 
can not be checked up by anybody else’s self-observation of me. 
What a man does is open to observation and may be stated ex- 
actly. His thoughts as such are known to no one but himself. 
Introspective psychology has accordingly, in Watson’s phrase, 
“something esoteric in its methods”—a statement, he points out, 
to which the divergence in doctrine of psychologists bears eloquent 
witness. “We find,” he says, “as many analyses of consciousness 
as there are individual psychologists. There is no way of experi- 
mentally attacking and solving psychological problems and stand- 
ardizing methods,” no “guarantee that we all mean the same 
thing when we use the terms now current in psychology.” Be- 
haviorism, on the other hand, as the study of bodily responses and 
glandular secretions stands on the firm ground of the natural 
sciences and handles data which may be reproduced, compared, 
and verified. 


III 


The psychologist admits the premises but challenges the con- 
clusions of the arguments, summarized in the preceding para- 
graphs. He questions neither the difficulty nor the fallibility of 
introspection. And he admits that the data of physical science 
are more readily compared and verified than those of psychology 
though he also calls attention to the fact that the distinction is one 
of degree, since the physical sciences must themselves allow for 
the ‘personal equation’-—must, in other words describe their data 
in the divergent terms of what the different observers see, hear, 
and feel. But the psychologist has two crucial criticisms of the 
behaviorist’s attitude toward introspection. (1) Behaviorism, he 
admits, is justified in the claim that one directly observes, or intro- 
spects only one’s own perceiving, thinking, feeling and the like. 
But behaviorism he contends, is wholly unjustified in limiting psy- 
chology to the method of introspection and to these ‘strictly pri- 
vate’ data. On the contrary, the ‘introspective’ psychologist 
rightly attributes to his fellow men experiences resembling his own 
which are indicated to him by people’s speech and by their other 
modes of behavior. Not primarily the muscular reactions of our 
fellows nor their sub-vocal whisperings but their thoughts and 
feelings, as inferred from this behavior, constitute in great part 
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the subject matter of psychology. And the psychologist appeals to 
accepted contrasts, such as that between accidental and intentional 
homicide, to support the claim that behavior is significant precisely 
as it indicates consciousness. If we merely observed people’s 
deeds without inferring their thoughts we should never, the intro- 
spectionist contends, make such distinctions between overt action 
and mere intention. 

Against the argument derived by behaviorists from the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties of introspecting—the critic of behavior- 
ism protests vigorously. The toilsomeness of accurate self-obser- 
vation, the need of guarding and refining it, should, he urges, 
challenge rather than deter the scientist. For the question at issue 
is not: Are there difficulties in the first-hand study of mental 
phenomena? but rather: Do mental as well as physical phenomena 
exist or occur? This question obviously can be answered only by 
appeal to observation. Now countless people, certainly including 
most of those who call themselves behaviorists, are sure that they 
observe not merely physical objects and events, knees and knee- 
jerks for example, but also mental objects and events, their own 
minds and those of their fellow men, and the experiencings of 
these minds. In opposition to such recorded observations, in- 
definitely multiplied, behaviorism has not the right to invoke the 
great name of Science. For Science does not dictate the nature of 
the facts to be presented to her: rather, she undertakes to examine 
all facts of observation, however inconvenient they may be. The 
behaviorist accordingly can no more deny facts of introspective 
than of extrospective observation, unless he can show that the 
former, the alleged mental facts, actually are fictions and reducible 
to physical phenomena. The following pages will suggest how far 
he falls short of this achievement. 

(2) For ‘proof’ that consciousness is really nothing more than 
bodily process the behaviorist relies upon his positive argument, 
his painstaking demonstration of the fact that distinguishable re- 
actions and secretions precede, accompany, or follow different 
forms of so-called consciousness. Once more, the psychologist quite 
simply accepts the results of these admirable studies of motor 
learning and internal vocalisation. He is indeed somewhat di- 
verted by the behavioristic habit of throwing down the gauntlet 
in defense of truths which no modern psychologist ever dreamed 
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of opposing. “We learn to think by learning to do. ... We 
learn to think better as we learn to do better. . . . Any effective 
thinking will and must eventuate in doing.” These are incontro- 
vertible assertions; but it amuses the psychologist to find them 
put forward polemically as distinguishing the “new and growing 
school of behaviorism.” For, to go back no more than a genera- 
tion, William James asserted as vigorously in the 1890’s as the 
behaviorists in the 1910’s and 1920’s that “all consciousness is 
motor” in the sense that “forms of consciousness” are “consequent 
upon bodily activities” and that “every possible feeling produces 
a movement. . . of the entire organism and of each and all its 
parts.” 

The psychologist indeed goes beyond this general assertion. 
With the behaviorist he also holds that there are verbal habits, 
that verbalisation is internal as well as external, and that motor 
habits persist. But in opposition to the behaviorist, he insists that 
these facts argue only for the correlation, not at all for the identi- 
fication of thinking, of memory, or of any other sort of conscious- 
ness with bodily behavior. For example, the fact that one’s throat 
muscles always contract during thinking no more proves that in- 
ternal muscle contraction is thinking than the fact that a sun-lit 
room is always warmer than a dark room proves that light is 
heat; and from the fact that when we recall a golf stroke we make 
appropriate arm movements, we are no more justified in inferring 
that this recall consists in moving the arms than we are justified in 
concluding from the fact that a colored object always is extended 
that color and extension are identical. 


IV 


The foregoing paragraph has shown that behaviorists and psy- 
chologists are divided not at all by the questions: Does conscious- 
ness lead to bodily response? and Is consciousness conditional or 
influenced by bodily reactions? Every psychologist agrees with 
behaviorists in answering these questions affirmatively. The points 
at issue are really these: Is consciousness scientifically negligible, 
as the moderate behaviorists hold? And, is consciousness identical 
with bodily behavior, as extreme behaviorists teach? The first 
question has already been answered in the attempted defense of 
introspection; the paragraphs immediately following take up, ac- 
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cordingly, the crucially important question which divides psychol- 
ogy from strict, or extreme, behaviorism: Does consciousness con- 
sist in bodily changes? Is thinking merely a kind of doing? 

There are two ways in which the psychologist seeks to lay bare 
the crucial error of this distinctive behavioristic teaching; the re- 
duction of consciousness to a form of bodily activity. The first 
of these methods is that of direct appeal to unbiased observation. 
Thus, by way of illustration, the psychologist points to a case of 
sensational consciousness. In the view of the behaviorist the 
visual consciousness, for example, must consist in bodily reactions 
—in eye-movements and also in the articulatory movements in- 
volved in pronouncing, let us say, the word yellow. Now nobody 
denies the contraction of these muscles during the experience of 
seeing the yellow object. But nobody except the behaviorist be- 
lieves that seeing yellow is precisely the same occurrence as the 
contraction of the eye and throat muscles. Rather the two occur- 
rences, seeing yellow and contraction of eye and throat muscles, 
though they accompany or follow each other, are yet distinct and 
separate events. In parallel fashion, the psychologist insists, we 
know through direct observation that motor habits, though corre- 
lated with memory, are not identical with memory—that riding 
the long disused bicycle, for example, is not the same as recogniz- 
ing it as my own old wheel. . 

To these appeals to everyday observation the behaviorist, how- 
ever, replies that he has only the psychologist’s “unverified and 
unsupported word” against the identification of consciousness 
with behavior, and that for his own part he “can get along” per- 
fectly without consciousness, that indeed he does not know what 
‘consciousness’ means. This cavalier dismissal of a very great 
body of witnesses to the distinctive reality of consciousness is un- 
likely to dispose the psychologist to accept the behaviorist’s word 
against his own direct observation. Yet he holds in reserve more 
‘objective’ considerations than the bare appeal to introspection. 
These can be stated briefly: The psychologist calls attention, in 
the first place, to the total inability of the behaviorist to parallel 
the psychologist’s specific phenomena of consciousness by equiva- 
lent distinct forms of overt bodily activity. The behaviorist, for 
example, though he readily distinguishes the whole class of visual 
sensations, which he identified with eye movements, from the class 
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of tactual sensations, which for him consist in hand movements, 
can not possibly distinguish one particular eye-muscle contraction, 
the so-called sensation of blue from another, the alleged sensation 
of red or yellow. In this emergency the behaviorist will of course 
appeal to internal speech. “Different visual stimuli acting upon 
the normal eye,” he says, “release different verbal responses 
of red, green, blue, yellow.” The difference between seeing blue 
and seeing yellow is, in other words, no more nor less than the 
difference between saying ‘blue’ and saying ‘yellow—a matter, 
once more of laryngeal reaction. A crucial difficulty is, however, 
involved in this theory, that of accounting for the very different 
laryngeal reactions of people who speak different languages in re- 
sponse to the same visual objects. On the behavioristic theory 
yellow, for instance, must be regarded as identical with each of 
several totally unlike varieties of internal speech—not merely 
with the muscular contractions involved in pronouncing yellow 
but also with those concerned in the speaking of gelb and juane, 
to name no other terms. But if the sensation of yellow consists in 
the internal pronunciation of the word yellow it obviously can not 
also consist in the radically different throat and chest muscle con- 
tractions involved in speaking or whispering jaune or gelb. And 
the behaviorist is hardly warranted in assuming that seeing yel- 
low is the special prerogative of English speaking people. 

A parallel argument refutes the behaviorist’s claim that think- 
ing is implicit behavior, chiefly verbal. Concretely, this means 
that (apart from such implicit hand movements as heaping, sep- 
arating, outlining and the like) mathematical thinking, for ex- 
ample, is constituted by the internal pronunciation of such words 
as ‘addition’, ‘discrete group’, ‘equation’, ‘curve’, ‘surface’, ‘asymp- 
tote’. And, on behavioristic principles once more, that is, on the 
hypothesis that thinking is mere verbal-motor habit, it follows 
that mathematical thinking must vary with the language used, 
that the Englishman’s thought of equality, for instance, must differ 
radically from the German’s so divergent motor habit of “whis- 
pering” the word Gleichheit. This is surely a reductio ad absur- 
dum of behaviorism. 

The case against behaviorism is not yet adequately stated. The 
psychologist has still to call attention to the behaviorist’s astound- 
ing assumption that only overt acts are predictable; and both bi- 
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ologists and sociologists may be expected to protest against the 
implication that “man”, except for his “physico-chemical make- 
up”, is the object exclusively of the “just born” science of be- 
haviorism. This paper, however, is mainly intent on stating 
clearly the chief issues between psychology and behaviorism. Its 
significant conclusions to this point are readily summarized in 
somewhat the following fashion: Psychologists cordially welcome 
the fresh experimental substantiation by behaviorists of the already 
well established doctrines that consciousness “eventuates” in overt 
bodily activity and that doing “paves the way” to thinking. Psy- 
chologists, however, protest against the unjustified inference that 
consciousness is, for these reasons, reducible to bodily reactions. 
Only a theory which flouts facts of direct observation will so sum- 
marily dispose of all mental data. 


V 


The preceding sections of this paper set forth the psychologist’s 
objections to behaviorism and might have been addressed by any 
psychologist to any behaviorist. The concluding paragraphs, writ- 
ten from the special standpoint of a personalistic psychology, will 
contend that psychology owes behaviorism something more than 
criticism. ‘The truth is that the psychologist should be first to 
acknowledge that behaviorism, indefensible both physiologically 
and logically, took its rise, more than a decade ago, in a justified 
protest against the needless abstraction and the hair-splitting 
analyses of orthodox psychology. Introspective psychology had 
followed for the most part in the path of the old British Associa- 
tionism; overtly or tacitly it had dismissed the ‘common-sense 
view of mind’ as self, or person, in favor of the conception of mind 
as mere ‘sum-total’ or ‘stream’ of ‘ideas’ or ‘processes’. In place 
of the fruitful study of selves, or minds, in concrete relations to 
each other and to their mutual environment, it offered too exclu- 
sively analytic investigations of precepts, thoughts, and emotions 
quite divorced from individuals. Psychologists “have become 
enmeshed”, Watson complains, as early as 1913, “in speculative 
questions concerning the elements of mind. . . . Take the case of 
sensation,” he continues. “One psychologist will state with readi- 
hess that the attributes of a visual sensation are quality, extension, 
duration. Another will add clearness. Still another . . . order. 
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Turn for a moment to the question of the number of isolable sen- 
sations. Is there an extremely large number of color sensations or 
only four—red, green, yellow, and blue?” or “Is every just notice- 
able difference a simple sensation?” Again, have “auditory sen- 
sations the quality of extension?” “Is intensity an attribute which 
can be applied to color”? “Is there a difference in ‘texture’ be- 
tween image and sensation”? A psychology which occupies itself 
with questions such as these, with technical and highly disputable 
analytic problems, is the psychology which the behaviorists attack. 
Their strongest appeal to us, already quoted, is to turn from the 
dissection of precepts, thoughts, and emotions, artificially isolated 
from the minds which perceive, think, and feel, to the behavioristic 
study of what Watson calls the totally integrated individual “in 
relation to the total environment.” 

It is thus evident that psychologists must shoulder part of the 
responsibility for the absurdities of behaviorism. But not all psy- 
chologists! For, long before the outbreak of the behavioristic re- 
bellion many psychologists had conceived their science as a study 
not of bits of consciousness but of conscious individuals; and in 
ever greater numbers, as the years go by, the purely personalistic, 
the psycho-physical, and, latest of all, the Gestalt psychologists 
join in opposition to atomistic psychology. James Ward, for ex- 
ample, writing in 1905, defines the standpoint of psychology as 
that “of the living subject in intercourse with his special environ- 
ment”—a statement which agrees almost verbally with the words, 
just quoted, from the arch-behaviorist Watson, concerning the 
‘total individual’ in his ‘total environment’. To take a much more 
recent instance: William McDougall in his “Outlines of Psychol- 
ogy” takes explicitly the same point of view. “Let the student”, 
he says, “ask himself whether he has ever chanced to find a ‘per- 
cept’ or ‘a concept’ or ‘a sensation’ lying about loose in the world 
as he may find a pebble, or a star or a bone, or any physical thing. 
He will realize that . . . he might as well expect to find ‘a falling’ 
or ‘a movement’ without something that falls or moves as ‘a per- 
ceiving’ or ‘a remembering’ detached and isolated from the subject 
who perceives or remembers.” And in even further.agreement 
with behaviorists, McDougall proceeds to score the analysis of 
consciousness, thus conceived as a mosaic, into “irreducible ele- 
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ments or atoms—particles of which consciousness is supposed to 
be made up.” 

From this discovery that the criticism of atomistic psychology 
is common to behaviorists with many psychologists, there emerges 
the irenic suggestion of the possible rapprochement of behaviorism 
to psychology. Such a reconciliation would yoke up behaviorism 
neither with the atomist doctrine from which it has cast loose, nor 
with that strictly personalistic psychology which treats the ani- 
mal body as mere ‘privileged’ object of the mind. But it would 
show the entire compatibility of behaviorism in its positive teach- 
ings with that psycho-physical form of personalistic psychology 
which concerns itself with the study of the self, as conscious ani- 
mal, in its typical responses to the objects of its environment. 
Nothing, indeed, forbids the consummation of this union save the 
behaviorist’s baseless but obstinate refusal to hold commerce with 
mind and consciousness. Let the behaviorist once realize the im- 
possibility of this denial of the obvious; let him recognize the ex- 
istence of the conscious organism; let him agree that mental and 
not merely physical responses are made to an environment which 
is both mental and physical—and at once the way opens to the 
recognition of behaviorism as a significant method of psychology 
itself. May the millenial day dawn early—the day when the be- 


havioristic lion, shorn of his polemic prejudice against mind, shall . 


peaceably pursue his own ends within the very sheepfold of psy- 
chology ! 
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by Anne Kimball Tuell 
THE CREED OF THE CONCRETE 


A) CounTERBLAST 


N THESE days of propaganda for lost causes one would like to 
say something unobtrusive and kind in behalf of the abstract 
noun. For this, one would judge, is the generation of those who 
seek the concrete. Even the good word, “to generalize”, has fallen 
into disrepute. It has come to be in common parlance a term of 
opprobrium. It apparently means no longer our supreme human 
privilege, to make fact into thought; it means rather to choose 
vagueness as an outlet for slipshod apprehension. “Don’t general- 
ize so”, is our stock reproach for the evasions of the loose and 
negligible talker. 

The adjective of course has fairly good treatment nowadays. 
Many of us remember the years when that pleasant descriptive 
member was held a special stumbling block of callow adolescence. 
The taste for a string of epithets was one of the pretty little infant 
wiles to be eradicated with the greatest dispatch. But we have 
learned that there is no danger here. Our desperate struggles 
have never been against over-expressiveness on the part of our 


_children. Even a girl prefers one superb adjective used as often 


as possible to the luxuriance of a string. And if there was ever a 
boy who carried into later life a proclivity for adjectival indul- 
gence, he was an unusual phenomenon. One recalls Thackeray’s 
comment on the innocence of juvenile stomachs: “Boys contract 
habits of tart- and toffee-eating which they do not carry into later 
life. On the contrary, I wish I did like ’em.” 

One might hazard the guess that this is specially the generation 
of the verb. My philosophical friend, to whom I have ventured the 
opinion, finds it interesting if true, and discovers in such a ten- 
dency still another indication of contemporary value for the pro- 
cess rather than for the end, by a rational conformity to the spirit 
of the time, which is more particularly than usual a “stream of 
time”. I wish she may be right. 

At any rate the verbs, since they are so very active, are appro- 
priate for our present. We need them more and more as literature 
has less and less to say about still life. The “set piece” in prose 
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has become an increasingly isolated sight. It is almost quaint to 
sit down and write a description unless one wants for some reason 
to call it a poem. Description, we are taught by the masters of 
those who know rhetoric today, exists in contemporary practice 
under the mantle of narration, for the most part implicit and ab- 
sorbed in the progress of the novel. And the story perforce pro- 
ceeds from move to move, whether it dashes with objective frank- 
ness from one murder to the next or zigzags the stream of con- 
sciousness in those erratic and interminable tangents so dear to the 
psychologists of fiction. Quite simply, our modern penchant for 
getting about has penetrated our literary creed and habit. We 
live and write to the measure of Gilbert and Sullivan: 

Should you ask the special function 

Of our never ceasing motion, 

We reply without compunction 

That we haven’t any notion. 
No longer may a story commence with the honored formula: “The 
youth beheld before him an extensive scene.” “He stepped on the 
gas” is more acceptable, partly because we cheaply and naturally 
prefer the quick and easy, partly in reasoned respect for imme- 
diacy of effect and directness of sensuous hit. But whatever the 
pace, it is the verb that does the going. 

The concrete noun has of course an excellent chance. Nouns 
must always be to go with verbs, “hand in hand”, in the pictur- 
esque phrase of the juvenile. A distinct fatigue comes sometimes 
to the steady reader of contemporary fiction at the patter of sense 
impressions, the insistence almost amounting to battery upon the 
contacts of sight and touch. One feels the quality most sharply in 
a foreign language to which one is not to the manner born. Whence 
come those words which used not to be there when we went to 
school, which glow and crunch and rasp and flay and scrape with 
their sheer assault upon the eye and skin? And our English is 
not behindhand. “Literature is hard,” said a small boy to me, 
and nowhere harder than in its merciless grip upon the flesh, in a 
materialism of vocabulary which is the natural conclusion of its 
materialistic theory and practice. 

To press a counterclaim is an almost dangerous task. Concrete- 
ness has long been a literary religion. If Samuel Butler were liv- 
ing, he would doubtless include it in his list of the vested interests. 
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It has been sacred for excellent reason; for it has meant the real- 
ization of the poet; it has been the worthy Mecca of many a prose 


pilgrimage. And the pedagogue has taken his cue from the poet. 


The dogma—Seek the Concrete—has been chanted almost with 
the regularity which used to be reserved for those cold trinities, 
Unity—Coherence—Emphasis and Clearness—Force—Elegance. 

The suspicion that there can be too much even of this good 
thing forces itself upon the mind of the critic who listens very con- 
tinuously to the conversation of the nation’s youth and notes with 
boldness its characteristic vocabulary. The other day I inquired 
of two college seniors the definition of counterpoint, feigning—per- 
haps, to test their powers of explanation—even more ignorance 
than I had. They were delighted to instruct me; but their troubles 
over my enlightenment seemed somehow representative of well- 
nurtured Juventus. They began blithely to expound, using easily, 
as they went, a good and simple imagery to elucidate their mean- 
ing; but still I did not get an exact definition of counterpoint. 
They multiplied their analogies with an ingenuity that won my 
admiration,—delightful, original, suggestive, more informing than 
I admitted. But I never got my definition. The anecdote is hardly 
fair. None of us likes to be confronted with the order to deliver 
on a sudden some nice and taut distinction. Counterpoint, be- 
sides, involves the phrasing of relationship, and such vocabulary 
common man is content to leave to the mathematician and the 
specialist. Let such sages attend to “the formless, shapeless, in- 
tangible idea.” 

But other thought-nouns there are which ought freely to live on 
the lips or at least to be kept in a convenient cupboard. Abstract, 
as the grammar without imagination names them, they are not 
alien and remote, like such dread concepts as “relativity” or “in- 
finity”. Theirs was the potency, for structure, for meaning, and 
for resonance, in the strong old eighteenth century sentence of a 
Fielding or a Smollett. They are nouns of experience, qualitative, 
critical, humane apt for quick interchange of our human findings. 
They are nouns, as it were, of relish, by which we name our “real- 
izings” along the ways of life and companionable thought. But 
such as these our Juventus has mislaid. 

True child of his time, he has a touch on fact. And to him the 
words of fact and sense come readily. He has a store, each with 
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its definite associated image: man, girl, car, coat, theatre, dance, 
ball, bat, touch-down, ice-cream, and the like. One remembers a 
little wistfully a famous old list: “Herein may be seen noble 
chivalry, courtesy, friendliness, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, 
and sin.” But presumably none of these or of their modern equiv- 
alents would come readily to the tongue of average young folk 
except love and murder. The words are of course dormant, as it 
were in their environment, held submerged in memory and con- 
sciousness, but not right handy where they can be automatically 
picked up like a handkerchief or a pair of gloves. They are not a 
regular part of the regular kit of regular speech. 

One might venture to be frankly pedagogical for a moment, and 
confess the struggle of well-meaning Juventus to express with 
grammatical nicety any general or semi-general proposition. Take 
the colloquial pronoun “you” and its well-nigh universal adoption 
as indefinite in place of even the mildest approach to an abstrac- 
tion. Once upon a time, trying to extract from ‘a high-school fresh- 
man class some interpretation of Hawthorne’s symbolic story about 
the water of life, “Dr. Heidigger’s Experiment”, I was startled 
by the reply: “Why, I think it means that if you should become 


young again, you would be just as silly as ever.” If I had felt suffi- 


ciently spirited, to exert myself for some modification, I should no 
doubt have heard, “If one should become young again, he would be 
just as silly as ever.” If I had pleaded for a polite inclusion of the 
speaker within the terms of the generality, he would probably 
have managed at last: “If we could all in later years return to 
youth, wd should be just as silly as ever.” Certainly I alone in 
the room would have thought of saying, “Age shows no advance 
over the follies of youth.” The ndiveté of the above illustration 
would be hard perhaps to parallel in college, but to make a per- 
sonal allusion out of an abstraction is a habit ubiquitous and per- 
ennial. 

The finesse needed during the early meetings of a college class 
in literature to get any critical impression said is another case in 
point. The noun of quality, though not felt to be an undesirable 
alien, is not a neighbor to be relied on when’ wanted. We coax; 
we suggest; we prod; we perpetually ask, “Why?” Suppose De- 
foe to be the theme in a class eager to express ity amusement at 
the author’s impersonal and unemotional quality. The average 
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student will observe, “Why, I notice the way he narrates without 
putting in anything he feels.” Suppose Spenser the theme in a class 
keen to note the obvious symbolism of the Una-lion meeting. As 
Juventus puts it, “The lion bowed down before her and licked her 
hand as if he recognized in her something superior to himself.” 
Are Chaucer’s humane sympathies before us? We are sure to hear 
of “the way the poet has of laughing at a person without meaning 
to do him any harm.” The speaker has the right “sort of feeling”. 
His heart is commonly in the right place, but the place is certainly 
not the nexus of intellectual distinctness. Its necessary language 


is beckoned in: 


At first it seemed a little cloud, 
And then it seemed a mist. 

It neared and neared and took at last 
A certain shape I wist. 


But for his part Juventus would be content that the shape should 
remain permanently a bit uncertain. 

Or it would be fairer to say that popular taste really prefers the 
shadowy idea. We have, many of us, an esthetic reluctance to the 
actual definition of a thought, as if it were an indelicacy, as if to 
call a thought a thought were only less compromising than to call 
a spade a spade. It seems to violate the privacy of an idea, like a 
rude rush into a room, or the blunt announcement of a portentous 
circumstance without the tact of social preliminary. We prefer, 
we say, the nuance to the bold stroke. 

But with all the assurance we can command from the prophets 
of the concrete, we must needs remember sometimes, with a little 
misgiving, our human reluctance to grow up. The clinging of man 
through each of the seven ages to the age before is a commonplace 
of psychology. And to children life is not a thought but a story. 
Little girls are made, we know, of sugar and spice and all things 
nice, and the ingredients are for the making of cake. Little boys 
are made of bows and arrows and little wheel-barrows, for the 
career of the complete Indian. To the adolescent, life very fre- 
quently is a sort of description, a more or less sensitive squeezing 
of youth’s orange to get the greatest quantity of juice, or as Pater 
would more elegantly put it, “to get the greatest number of pulsa- 
tions into a given time.” The adult is supposed to inherit the 
power of thought, though few indeed are the philosophers of Plato 
who have beheld the ideas pure, shining in light. 
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Newman’s notion of culture, “the consciousness of mental en- 
largement”, is still only half old-fashioned. To our ideal, too, 
history is not a study of events but a “conscious superiority over 
them”. The pitiful among the children of men are still those who 
“generalize nothing”. “They see the tapestry of human life, as it 
were on the wrong side, and it tells no story.” The analogy is 
noble. It were perhaps frivolous to alter it and say rather that 
they see human life only as a tapestry in which is woven forever 
a story, revealed in a picture of which they propose to themselves 
no adequate interpretation. At least to have only the image and 
the language of imagery is “to generalize nothing”. 

For the evasion of the abstract word in modern vocabulary is 
not, one greatly fears, a philosophical preference of the process to 
the goal, nor the creative lust of the artist for the word of sense. 
It is but the most obvious case of our choice for the way of least 
intellectual resistance. Comments have been made immemorially 
and brilliantly on the expedients of the human mind to evade a 
labor. There is no labor which the mind more conscientiously 
eludes than the labor to corner its notion, to focus the thought into 
the difficult distinctness of intellectual language, to wrestle with 
the idea till it gives up its name. 

To remember the mot juste of thought is no treason to the mot 
juste of sense. We shall never have too keen a relish for concrete- 
ness, for the verb direct, for the immediate adjective, for the noun 
of fact quick with life. But the less accessible language of intel- 
lectual differentation comes by no means “by nature”, is quite as 
much in need of protective cults. Whether it is simpler to name 
the scents which rise darkling from a June evening or the thoughts 
which wander through eternity? 

And to quicken the dormant “sort of feeling” into tangibility is 
no less expression, is no less life. For the mot juste of thought 
is the word of realization in which beginnings come to something, 
the word of concentration in which vagaries draw together, the 
word of domination in which the thinker becomes “superior to 
things”. To honor it effectually would be to revive one form of 
artistic consciousness which goes a-begging in a world which yearns 
fatuously “to express itself”. It concerns what the good old trans- 
lator of Sir Thomas More called “the free liberty of the mind and 
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the garnishing of the same.” All the crunchings of concreteness 
in the world will not achieve this. 

“I came; I saw; I conquered,” said Cesar in verbs. And he 
chose for himself the best possible sentence structure, since his 
was a way of doings. But it is the business of Czsar’s critics 
more often to name the things which Cesar saw, the conquests he 
achieved, to note the causes and the consequences of these sights 
and deeds, to name the qualities which made Cesar a comer and 
a conqueror. 

“Arms I sing and the man,” said Virgil. And the world is agreed 
that he wrote very well in his simple nouns. He would assuredly 
have lost much momentum both in Latin and English if he had 
related in a tangle of verbs and pronouns, “I sing of how men 
fought one another in battle and of how one man did more and 
greater things than another.” 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love,” said another master of 
strong expressiveness, “and the greatest of these is love.” It is a 
climax to the riot of noble imagery which he has placed before. 
One might safely challenge anybody to say just this with equal 
effectiveness in the pictorial but less intellectual language of con- 
crete experience. 
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by Fred Newton Scott 


ART AND WAR 


Cuaracters: The Professor of Prehistoric Embryology in the 
University of Philistia. 


A Visitor from Utopia. 
Time: The Second World War. 


Visitor: It is very good of you to show me about and to answer 
all my tiresome questions, but I fear that I am keeping you from 
your classes. 


Professor: Oh, not at all, not at all. The fact is, we do almost 
all of our lecturing now by dictaphone, just touching up a cylinder 
here and there to keep abreast of the latest discoveries. Besides, 
the labor we delight in. . . 

Visitor: One Parthian question then . . . 

Professor: As many as you like. 

Visitor: Pardon me for mentioning it, but I cannot help notic- 
ing that all your pictures are curtained, all your statuary 
draped... 

Professor: Ah, yes. This is Wednesday. 

Visitor: So your calendar informs me. 

Professor: I should have spoken of it before. When at the be- 
ginning of the war, the Public Conservator assumed control of our 
mental activities, he appointed certain days of abstention. On 
Monday, for example we abstain from the consolations of religion, 
on Tuesday from the exercise of philanthrophy, on Friday from 
parental, filial, and conjugal affection. It’s well you didn’t come 
on Sunday, for on that day we give up our hopes of a future life. 

Visitor: Rather depressing, isn’t it? 

Professor: Well, yes, at the start. But you get used to it after 
a little and don’t mind. The hardest thing to give up was loving 
our enemies. That comes on Saturdays, though most of us refrain 
a little at breakfast every morning instead. 

Visitor: So today is your artless day. 
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Professor: Precisely; and I may say that the decree is rigidly 
enforced. On this day no one is allowed under pain of death to 
produce art, to look at art, or, if you can conceive of it, even to 
think about art. 

Visitor: Then we are in a parlous state. 

..Professor: No; this week, as it happens, the Conservator al- 
lows esthetic ratiocination from nine to eleven-thirty. An odd prac- 
tice it must seem to you, and perhaps not entirely rational. 

Visitor: It is at any rate consistent. In fact, an article in one 
of your magazines which I read while I was waiting for you, goes 
a step farther. Permit me to read this paragraph: 


Art is not a product, but a by-product; not an achievement, 
but a result; and there are greater things in the making than 
architectural styles or schools of painting and sculpture and 
modes of verse and music and drama. Of course these will 
come when the greater things are accomplished; but while a 
world is being made over and races redeemed by fire and 
sword and the red testing of souls, it is well to keep silence as 
to art and its theories; the sad recording of the progressive 
destruction of the art-records of a dishonored past is enough. 


This author, you will observe, would have you abstain from art 
not only on Wednesdays, but on every day of the week, and not 
only for a few months, but until the war is over. 

Professor: I remember the passage. The author is one of our 
most distinguished architects, and a very sensible man, too. 

Visitor: I infer you agree with him. 

Professor: I do—unreservedly. 

Visitor: But is art so casually and incidentally related to man’s 
welfare that it can be suspended indefinitely? 

Professor: I have always so looked upon it. Plato was right: 
art is not a necessity, but a luxury. There is no logical place for 
it in a Republic, especially a Republic whose watchword is ef- 
ficiency, and more particularly a Republic that is at war. To my 
mind art is like horse-racing, golf, or clean linen,—something that 
one may give up, however reluctantly, until more important things 
are attended to. 

.. Visitor: .Do you think, then, that a whole nation could get on 
without art? 
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Professor: Oh, bless you, yes. 

Visitor: Has any nation ever done it? 

Professor: Certainly; many of them. 

Visitor: Perhaps you will be so good as to mention one. 

Professor: Let me see... . Well, I must confess that none 
occurs to me at this moment. However, if you will accept a part 
of a nation... 

Visitor: Gladly. The minutest fragment. 

Professor: What do you say, then, to the Pilgrim Fathers? 
Speaking under correction, they seem to me to be about as artistic 
as a basket of chips. 

Visitor: Temperamentally, yes, but art was not lacking. As 
a matter of fact, they were in contact daily, almost hourly, with 
one of the greatest art-products of all time. 

Professor: You astonish me. And what, if you please, was 
this wonderful work of art of which in all my life I have never 
heard a syllable? 

Visitor: The Authorized Version of the Scriptures. 

Professor: But I’m not talking about religion. 

Visitor: Nor I. Nor did the Puritan talk about art, but he 
imbibed it just the same. Think what an opportunity he had,— 
the opportunity to listen every day to the beautiful or solemn 
rhythms of the most splendid prose, to hear again and again until 
they were ineffaceably branded in the memory, such incomparable 
masterpieces as the pathody of Joseph and his brethren, the drama 
of David and Nathan, the song of Deborah, the lament of David 
for his little lad, the outcries of Job upon his maker. If this was 
not an art education in the modern sense, it was a pretty good 
substitute for it. 

Professor: A lot the Pilgrim Fathers cared about prose, 
rhythms and pathodies. As someone has said, when they came to 
this country, they fell first on their knees and then on the abo- 
rigines. So, between praying and fighting, there was small space 
for the appreciation of art, even if they had possessed any,—a 
point on which I still have my doubts. And now the whole nation, 
being in the same clutch of circumstance, must go through the 
same programme. 

Visitor: You mean that while a world is being made over and 
races redeemed by fire and sword and the red testing of souls, art, 
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however agreeable in times of peace, is so much superfluous bag- 
gage. 

Professor: That is what I was about to say. In Kipling’s 
Drums of the Fore and Aft, when the regiment was ready for 
action, the band retired to a sheltered spot and awaited the out- 
come. The stern business of war was not theirs. And when the 
conflict came too near, they dropped their instruments and fled. 
That narrative typifies for me the normal relation of art and war. 
Art can stimulate, it can entertain, it can console, but after all it’s 
not a man’s job. When the shooting begins, art, after a flourish 
or two, scuttles to the rear and waits for peace. Inter arma silent 
artes. 

Visitor: But why not finish the story? I seem to remember 
two small artists who with fife and drum shamed the retreating 
soldiers, and turned the rout into victory. 

Professor: An accident! 

Visitor: And I seem also to remember that a general sat on a 
rock a long way behind the danger zone and watched the conflict 
move toward a success he had not foreseen. 

Professor: Oh, some small contributions of that sort to the 
conduct of war I am willing to concede. As Tennyson says, 


The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed; 


and soon. But when, as now, we are in a life and death struggle, 
we can’t stop to attend to art, nor yet to the theories of art. 

Visitor: Whether art is of service in a life and death struggle, 
depends, I fancy, upon the relation of art to life. If there is a 
vital connection between them, as I suspect, so that one is not in- 
telligible without the other, we simply must attend to art whether 
we like it or not. Suppose a man at mortal grips with his enemy 
should say to himself, “Breathing is a fine thing and entirely ap- 
propriate in times of peace, but I can’t stop to attend to it now. 
I'll just give up breathing until this fight is over.” Where would 
he be at the end of the first minute and a half? What he must do, 
if he can, is to breathe still more deeply and more frequently. 

Professor: But art, notoriously, has no such equity in life, nor 
life in art. The idea is preposterous. 

Visitor: It may be, and yet I am convinced in my own mind 
that in the present crisis art is less indispensable than you think. 
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From my point of view the danger is not that during the war men 
shall think too much about art, but that they shall think too little 
or in the wrong way. Thus thinking they will come out in the end 
with a nation not made over, but simply turned over,—a nation 
with its lines of communication clogged, with its senses dulled to 
the finer issues of life, capable of making and deciphering the sig- 
nals only for the coarser material co-operations. I will even go so 
far as to say that almost the greatest misfortune that can befall a 
nation at war, especially a nation that it fighting to make democra- 
cy safe, is the subordination of its art and its theories of art to sup- 
posedly greater things. There is no policy that will more quickly 
undermine its religion, its loyalty, and its humanity,—lacking 
which elements, war, both in its intention and its prosecution, is 
unredeemed butchery. Do you follow me? 

Professor: Like a hound. My dear fellow, you are talking the 
most delightful nonsense. Perhaps you will say presently that it 
was art which brought on the war and art which will take it off 
again. 

Visitor: Having by this time no reputation to lose, I will add 
that it was defective art that allowed the war to begin, so it is 
perfected art that will bring it to a close. 

Professor: Oh, if you refer to the art of war—strategy—bal- 
listics—and that sort of thing— 

..Visitor: By no means. 

Professor: Then I am at the end of my wits. 

Visitor: Let me give you an example. There is such an art, 
you will admit, as the intercommunication of nations. 

Professor: What? You surely do not mean diplomacy, that 
last refuge? 

Visitor: I do not know its name, but I am confident that the 
art by which nations converse one with the other is, or should be, 
one of the greatest. 

Professor: Don’t believe it for a moment. Diplomacy? Why 
diplomacy is mere intrigue, mere gossip over the back fence and 
under the back stairs,—the whisperings or blusterings of shifty 
politicians afraid to look one another in the face. 

Visitor: Quite so at its worst, but what is it at its best? It is 


then surely the voice of great peoples speaking to each other 


grandly, in the presence of the whole earth. Such speech should 
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be noble, dignified, sincere—instinct with the character of the 
nation from which it proceeds, giving the very form and pressure 
of the race, expressing the common hopes of the brotherhood of 
men... 

Professor: Very fine, I am sure, but what has all that to do 
with the beginning aud the ending of the war? 

Visitor: As for the beginning, one of your own writers has put 
the matter excellently and with great penetration when he says 
that the reason why the second war broke out was that it is still 
impossible for a whole nation to express itself in twenty-four 
hours. 

Professor: I fail to see wherein art is adapted for such a task. 
As your author very well puts it, art is a mere by-product. 

Visitor: Assuming for the moment that it is, what follows? 

Professor: It follows that we should yield to it only our leisure 
moments, and a more playful and passing regard than we give to 
the things we know to be great, such as life, liberty, love, piety, 
death. For such ends we prefer to give our adherence to what is 
primary and indispensable. Take your own case, you would not 
care to eat your bread with tears because of a by-product, would 
you? 

Visitor: No, but are you sure that art is a by-product? 

Professor: Oh, beyond question. Products, you know, are the 
direct outcoming of life-serving functions. Bread is a product. 
Clothing is a product. A weapon is a product. All are indispens- 
able. But art,—why, a million generations of men lived, begot 
their successors, and died—all as innocent of art as a new-born 
babe. 

Visitor: And then, I suppose, art broke out suddenly—like 
measles. 

Professor: Your comparison, though droll, is not inapt, as I 
shall try to show you. Here are two views by two eminent evo- 
lutionists, Weissmann and Wallace. Both argue that the origin 
of art is purely incidental. Art, says Weissmann, did not spring 
from the struggle for existence, for no member or muscle of the 
body has been shaped by esthetic interests. The hand was formed 
for grasping food and weapons, not for playing the piano. The 
15,500 cells in the cochlea by means of which we discriminate the 
finest gradations of tone came into existence in order that man 
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might estimate to a nicety the distance of an approaching enemy. 
The same idea occurs independently to Alfred Russell Wallace: 


How, says he, were all or any of these faculties first devel- 
oped when they could have been of no possible use to man in 
his early stages of barbarism? How could ‘natural selection’ 
or ‘survival of the fittest’ in the struggle for existence, at all 
favor the developmnet of mental powers so entirely removed 
from the material necessities of savage man, and are, in their 
farthest development, in advance of the age, and appear to 
have relation rather to the future of the race than to its actual 
status! 


Admirably reasoned, is it not? 

Visitor: I find the argument more brilliant than convincing. 

Professor: Perhaps you will undertake to refute it. 

Visitor: God forbid! That would be the height of presump- 
tion. However, I will venture two comments. The first is that 
this conception of human progress is extremely interesting as show- 
ing how closely akin is the scientific mind to the mind of the writer 
of fiction. 

Professor: I was not aware of that relationship. 

Visitor: It is unmistakable. Surely no fable of the Arabian 
Nights is more grotesquely extravagant than this vision of the 
eminent biologists. 

Professor: To what vision do you refer? 

Visitor: I mean the vision of a mysterious power, poised on 
sleepless wing, ready to swoop down on our poor toiling instincts 
and impulses and literally to snatch the food from their mouths, 
the weapons from their hands. One might,aptly characterize the 
remote ancestor of man in the words of the Psalmist: “He heap- 
eth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them.” 

Professor: I,grant that there is at least some novelty in your 
contention, but I await your second comment. 

Visitor: My second comment is that as long as you and I differ 
radically in our use of the term art, there is small chance of our 
coming to an agreement. 

Professor: And wherein do we differ? 

Visitor: As an aristocrat from a democrat. For you art is 
something splendid but incidental,—something that appears at 
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intervals and appeals to the refined taste of a select few. Is it 
not so? 

Professor: I could not put it better myself. 

Visitor: Whereas for me art is as common as the air we breathe. 
It is a function that goes on incessantly in almost every waking 
moment of our social life. 

Professor: You arouse my curiosity. What is this mysterious 
function? 

Visitor: If you will permit me to be technical for a moment, I 
will say that art is for me the mode of distributing intelligence. It 
is the sum total of all the movements of the body, of all the sounds 
made by the vocal organs, of all the shaping of material sub- 
stances, by which thought or feeling is conveyed from one man to 
other men. 

Professor: Why not say that art is human intercourse, and be 
done with it? 

Visitor: I will say so, but I am not quite done with it. I will 
at any rate go on to say that the identification of art and human 
intercourse does not rob either conception of its profound signifi- 
cance or its unique social function. Art, to borrow a term from 
Carlyle, is the organic filaments of society. By making the intel- 
ligence of one the common property of all, it binds individuals into 
a community of thought and action. If religion, as Tolstoi said, 
is that by which men live, art is that by which society lives. Take 
away its art and you reduce the community to an aggregation of 
illiterate deaf-mutes. You arrest not only the progress of civiliza- 
tion, but the very routine of daily life. 

Professor: You seem to me to be bringing art down to the level 
of the kitchen, perhaps of the stable. 

Visitor: And why not? What is art that it is exempt from 
the common lot? Just as ethics takes into account all phases of 
conduct, whether they determine the fate of nations or only the 
progress from the blue bed to the brown, so art, in the broad sense 
of the term, takes into account all phases of human intercourse, 
whether the splendid production of genius or the simplest acts of 
expression of the untutored savage. 

Professor: Worse and worse. 

.. Visitor: The prevailing influences of art, especially in a demo- 
cracy such as yours, come through the operation of what some 
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philosopher has called the “littles,”—delicate impacts by millions 
and by billions, resistless as the impulses of waves of light from 
the stars. It is these myriads of impacts that convey to our intelli- 
gence and keep alive in our consciousness the web of social rela- 
tions in which we are enmeshed. Under their ceaseless play, we 
come by slow degrees to realize the sort of nation we are living in, 
the kind of society we are bound up with, the duties we must per- 
form in order to keep our country livable and free. 

Professor: You are pleased to be paradoxical. As if in art it 
were not the great things that count. 

Visitor: The splendors of art are like the allurements of love: 
they are the means by which the interest in art is sustained when 
there seems to be no urgent need for it. Art has its periods of 
subsidence, and in order that it may not then be wholly sub- 
merged, exhibits itself to the carnal eye and ear in a thousand 
graceful or imposing forms, such as cathedrals, symphonies, epics, 
and dramas. What, for example, is a folk-epic? Is it so many 
lines of dactylic hexameter? By no means. It is a people’s pride 
and joy in its mythical or historic past. Where does it exist? It 
exists in the unceasing interchange of thought, feeling, and remin- 
iscence among the people of the race. But that it may not grow 
weak, that it may not die, it is allowed to break forth in splendid 
forms, full of the most delightful descriptions and episodes, and 
borne along upon an irresistible flood of rhythm. 

Professor: Very pretty phrases. But while a world is being 
made over and races are being redeemed—lI can’t get that out of 
my head. 

Visitor: By a world being made over and a race redeemed, 
our author does not mean merely, I take it, that an army advances 
so many kilometers, or that so many million persons cease paying 
taxes to a foreign government and begin to pay taxes again to 
their own. No. He is thinking rather of the birth and dissemina- 
tion of ideas. Let us ask what that process is in its details. Some- 
one, let us say, conceives the thought that the people among whom 
he lives should be free,—spiritually or politically. The idea 
is somehow thrown out and somehow passed around. As it is 
transmitted from one to another, minds are drawn together, there 
is a contagion of feeling, people become like-minded. Presently 
common feeling leads somehow to concerted action and the idea 
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is embodied in a militant form. Armies clash, thousands, even 
millions, go to their death. Cities are destroyed, lands laid waste, 
children starved, ten thousand wrongs committed,—all that the 
idea may prevail, may find concrete embodiment. In time the 
idea actually triumphs; it enters into the texture of life, of society, 
of government. The nation is made over, the race is redeemed. 
But of the agency that wrought this redemption,—the somehow by 
which the ideal was passed from mind to mind—there remain, 
aside from the changes in the character and mental habits of the 
race, only the histories or traditions of the period, and a few great 
monuments. These last we call the art of the time, and so in one 
sense they are; but in another sense they are only the tokens of 
art,—merely the spray blown from the crest of the advancing 
wave. They are indeed by-products, but they are the by-products 
of art itself. 

Professor: You will be cursed for destroying the ancient land- 
marks. Do you set no store by beauty, by order, by harmony, by 
organic unity,—in short, by the traditional qualities of sensuous 
artistic form? 

Visitor: I suspect that I set as much store by these good things 
as you do, and yet I must maintain that they are secondary. The 
fundamental need that art supplies is neither for beauty nor for 
models of sensuous form. It is the need for intercommunication, 
for that impingement of mind on mind that gives us the comforting 
sense of the presence of others like ourselves and the like-minded- 
ness that is the basis of all concerted striving. Could this need 
conceivably be satisfied without beauty or sensuous form, human 
society might be what it now is or even superior to what it now is, 
without them. But though angels may communicate in this way, 
human beings, as far as is known, do not and cannot. They can 
express themselves only in behavior, and only in some form of 
behavior, or its records, can they pass on their ideas and feelings 
to those who are to profit by them. 

Professor: How, then, would you explain or account for the 
presence of the qualities that have from time immemorial been re- 
garded as the touchstones of artistic value? 

Visitor: Most of these qualities are directly derivable from the 
intercommunicative function. Take unity, for example, a char- 
acteristic which may be said to include all the rest. It is obvious 
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that if any moiety of intelligence is to pass from the mind of one 
to the mind of the other, the mind of each must, as regards that 
moiety be at one. In primitive life this identity of thought or 
feeling is secured by identity of action, the gesture of one being 
repeated by the other, and each, in this gesture, being the other’s 
counterpart. Similarity of behavior insures similarity of registra- 
tion in the brain. Thus the most primitive form of unity is identity 
of behavior. This is perhaps seen most clearly in the dance, the 
earliest of the arts and among savages the furthest developed next 
to language. In dancing the steps are taken simultaneously by all 
the performers. The mental content corresponding to each step 
is thus made identical for all. 

Professor: Very interesting, I am sure. Almost you persuade 
me to be a savage. 

Visitor: You would, I fear, be a by-productive savage, as! far 
as art is concerned. 

Professor: No doubt, for when all is said and done, in time of 
war it is the guns that do the business. 

Visitor: Is it—always? I have heard that in the first world 
war, in the greatest disaster that befell the allies, hardly a shot 
was fired. 

Professor: You refer to the Russian débacle—a reverse, I 
grant, of the first magnitude. But where in that deplorable acci- 
dent does art come in? It was the peace propaganda of these dia- 
bolical Bolsheviki— 

Visitor: Carried on in what way? 

Professor: How should I know? Such things spread naturally, 
like poison-gas. 

Visitor: You mean these ideas just drift about in the atmos- 
phere? 

Professor: Well, something like that. Of course there was 
endless talk such as the Russians are addicted to, and an enormous 
amount of literature was distributed—but your sardonic smile 
shows that I am giving my case away. No doubt you would call 
such things art. 

Visitor: I should be a traitor to my theory if I did not. 

Professor: Still I do not see how art, even in the sense in which 
you use it, can bring this terrible struggle to an end. For that 
there must be real, not paper weapons, real not fictitious or poeti- 
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cal munitions, bloody work with the bayonet, not the cut and 
thrust of sonneteers a la Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Visitor: I do not wonder that it is hard to get my point of 
view. For you, as for most of your fellows, ripping up a man’s 
bowels with a bayonet is felt to be somehow more real and per- 
haps more noble than giving the signal or creating the sentiment 
that makes such an action impossible; yet the signal may mean 
everything and the killing may mean nothing at all to the purpose. 
When the latter act is committed, the war may be over, the 
terms of peace agreed upon, the articles actually signed. In the 
wars before the invention of the telegraph, and even after it, this 
was not uncommon. Thousands of persons were killed for nothing, 
fighting in a cause which had lost its validity; and all because 
the arts of communication were inadequate to the need. The 
statue of peace was in the museum, the temple of peace was in the 
forum, pictures of peace filled the art galleries; but these works of 
art were powerless to express and convey the new message. The 
killing went remorselessly on, while somewhere through rain and 
mire a lone courier, carrying the blessed news, urged his horse to 
desperate speed. Realities? How much more real and valuable 
were the few lines hastily scrawled on the paper in his pouch than 
the killing of these last few hundreds or thousands? 

Professor: You can’t bring wars to a close in that way,—not 
now,—not with a scrap of paper. 

Visitor: I presume you are right, but since it has come about 
in other wars, I cannot, as a Utopian, refrain from hoping that it 
may come about in this. All that is needed is a phrase. Six words 
will do it, if they are the right words, and in the right order,—six 
simple little symbols, whose action is no stronger than a flower, 
said by the right person at the right time, will be irresitible. 
They will utterly destroy the prestige of governments. They will 
soften the bitterness of rival nations. They will send the troops 
back ta their shops and farms. 

Professor: And you will tell me what these fateful six words 
are? 

Visitor: With pleasure. They are— 

..Professor: Stay! I see that the time allotted by the Public 
Conservator has expired. We must now turn our minds to 
other themes. If you are interested in prehistoric embryology— 

Visitor: When you come to Utopia we will talk of nothing else. 
Till then farewell. 
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N THE February number of Scribners’ Magazine, Mrs. Mary 
] Colum has called attention (in her essay on “Self-Critical 
America”) to a distinction which readers ought to keep in mind 
when they estimate the value of a work of literature. She makes a 
distinction between literature and philosophy. Doubtless, few 
people may care to make this distinction; some, indeed, suppose 
that it is largely a matter for academic cloisters; there are still 
others who would insist that it is a distinction without a difference. 

The matter would indeed be unimportant except for the intelli- 
gent reader (who wishes to keep his moorings in a day when both 
philosophy and literature are making strong bids for that affec- 
tion which we reserve for religion), since it is necessary for him to 
know when a writer is thinking about life and when he is revealing 
life. “Literature,” says Mrs. Colum in the Scribners’ essay referred 
to, “is a revelation of life; philosophy is an analysis of life.” Both 
are legitimate functions; the one of artistic endeavor, the other of 
understanding. 

In a day of serious appraisals, such as ours is, a day of reaction 
against the disjuncted tendencies of the last decade, there is a 
strong undertow toward an austere and bodiless comprehension of 
life which is best satisfied, perhaps, by philosophy. No one who 
has followed the course of books in our country since 1920 (as Mr. 
Seward Collins, the editor of The Bookman, reminded us in the 
January isssue of his magazine) can fail to see how aimless has 
been the drift of letters, both here and in Europe. So aimless has 
it been, indeed, that many people have taken to reading detective 
stories and sensational biographies in order to gratify the sense 
for meaning and order which the drama, poetry, and the novel 
should have given. Within itself literature has been bifurcated, 
and there has seemed no prospect of reconciling the two streams 
of tendency with purposive direction: the stream, that is to say, of 
irresponsible reverie on the one hand; and the stream of orgiastic 
naturalism on the other. Literary criticism has been impotent in 
directing the course of literary development because it has spent 
its strength in athletic contortionism, twisting this way and that 
in an heroic effort to understand sympathetically what each anar- 
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chic author was attempting to say. As a result, literary criticism 
has badly suffered from its lack of standards, from its awareness 
of its absence of control. 

“Plato,” says Professor Babbitt in The New Laokoon (p. 90), 
“does not dream of any return to nature. He sees the luxury and 
egoism and self-indulgence that have come with the weakening of 
traditional standards, and sets out in search of inner standards to 
take the place of the outer standards which have been lost.” 
Doubtless this is very good doctrine and even if one could find the 
place in Plato’s dialogues where some such dogma is stated one 
could be improved by meditating upon its truth. Unfortunately, 
however, just as the “humanists” are more interested in philosophy 
than in literature, they are more interested in Platonism than in 
either Plato or his literary art. As a result of this particular and 
strange interpretation of Plato, we get the notion that Plato would 
teach us to be hermetically sealed against the temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil by proceeding upon “a search for 
inner standards” in the calm expectation that by such search we 
might find them. A holy war, we are thus told, wages within us; 
the legions of darkness against the angels of light. Our immediate 
duty is to do all we can to drive the hosts of darkness into the pit; 
and if we cannot wholly do so, to hold them at bay by what 
Professor Babbitt calls “the inner check.” 

What Mr. Babbitt has done is to unload upon Plato a very 
noble truth which Mr. Babbitt has somewhere or other appropri- 
ated. It is true that one of the characters in Phaedrus speaks of 
reason as the charioteer who holds the reins of two wild steeds; 
one which plunges skyward, the other earthward. But what 
amazes me is that Mr. Babbitt or anyone else who knows how to 
read can make Plato responsible for this, or gather the impression 
that this is what Plato himself thinks. But that is the fault of 
making literature into philosophy; you take that which is thinking, 
and feeling, and imagination, and humor, and pity and all the 
other human characteristics which a poet or artist reveals in his 
art and disturb the nice human balance by changing it all into. 
some noble and edifying and informing system of thought—which 
is good as far as it goes but which doesn’t go far enough. The re- 
sult is like confusing theology with religion: it is as though you 
convinced yourself you were religious because you can define God, 
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providence, the reasons for the incarnation, the efficacy of the 
atonement; it is like the botanist who thinks he loves flowers be- 
cause he can analyze chlorophyl, and systematically state the four 
phases of cellular division. As Paul Elmer More once put it, “the 
evil which has sprung from systems of thought has been due 
chiefly to the very fact that they were systems and thus attempted 
to lay restraining hands on the ever fluent human spirit. Out of 
the pursuit of truth has grown a metaphysic; out of religious faith 
has developed a theology.” 

One weakness of American “humanism” is thus shown to lie in 
its basic misconception of literature as having something or other 
to do with “systems”; its own particular metaphysic has grown out 
of its futile search for standards which are rooted in logic and not 
in psychology. It has given reason a preposterous sovereignty to 
which literature, as a revelation of the fullness of human powers, 
cannot submit and still be literature. Thus it has gone to Plato 
and has made him a philosopher and has failed to see him as an 
artist. 

But when we discriminate between literature as revelation of 
life and philosophy as analysis and systematization of life, the 
problem of critical standards still remains, unless we are wholly 
to abandon the qualitative for a quantitive definition of literature. 
Some of the more conscientious among the younger humanists 
reveal an edifying anxiety about the relationship of zsthetics to 
ethics in the construction of standards but, by their contempt of 
psychology, ignore an observable fact that standards are only too 
frequently the result of naive preferences articulated by a con- 
scious rationalization into critical orthodoxy. 

But one must have a sense of humor here and not forget that 
humanism (as defined by Messrs. More and Babbitt) rests on an 
illusory basis. The search for critical standards may be produc- 
tive when it is factitiously regarded as a disciplinary regimen to 
expand, rather than to confirm, the existing periphery of taste 
and not to hypostasize it as a test of orthodoxy and a hammer for 
heretics. 
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Amonc tue Danes. By Edgar Wallace Knight. University of North Carolina 

Press—Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. xv, 236. 

This is an interesting book about an attractive topic. The author, 
Professor of Education in the University of North Carolina, has 
studied Denmark as an intelligent and sympathetic observer. 
Though his stay was limited in time, he has on the whole suc- 
ceeded well in avoiding the dangers of superficiality and misrep- 
resentation. His generous friendliness towards Danish life is 
strangely offset by the biting sarcasms which, by way of compari- 
son, he quite frequently aims at conditions in the United States 
and especially in North Carolina. His criticism does not even 
stop before his own profession: not everybody will relish his invec- 
tive against the “pompous courses in ‘education’” given in our 
American schools (p. 124)! And yet, for the broad-minded 
reader it is obvious that Mr. Knight has made his study of a for- 
eign land with the sole perspective of serving his own country, 
thereby showing that he has understood the true aim of travel 
abroad. This being recognized, the reader may be expected to 
have some confidence in his surgical operations even though they 
hurt. 

Mr. Knight has studied above all the educational situation in 
Denmark very thoroughly, from elementary training to university 
life. The two prominent features of the Danish school system: 
the people’s colleges (or “folk high schools”) and the education 
of the rural population—are quite justly emphasized most. But 
his interest in rural conditions in general carries the author also 
rather far into the discussion of the farm situation—indeed an 
important problem for a largely agricultural country. Some of 
his chapters have a symbolic title taken from Germanic mythology 
or Danish literature, a feature which adds to the atmosphere. In 
the second half of his book, the author relaxes more and more 
into comfortable story telling, and the reader is not unwilling to 
follow him into his cozy corner. The descriptions of a typically 
Danish public doctor’s examination and of commencement exer- 
cises in the University of Copenhagen, together with the typically 
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American reaction of the writer, are quite fascinating (ch. 13 and 
14). The fact that Otto Jespersen, the great Anglicist scholar, 
and his successor happen to be the central figures, adds greatly to 
the interest of the narration. If there is anything to be criticised 
in the greater part of the book, it would be the fact that Mr. 
Knight’s view of the United States is somewhat narrowly based 
on North Carolina and that in his description of Denmark no dis- 
crimination is made between what is Danish and what is generally 
European. That, however, might be expecting too much of a 
study extending over a few months. 

But notwitstanding his general admiration for this book, the 
reviewer would wish that two chapters of it had never been writ- 
ten, those dealing with the Schleswig question (ch. 9 and 10). 
There can be no objection to the writer looking at Denmark 
largely through Danish eyes; but the same attitude becomes a 
serious shortcoming when applied to a question which manifestly 
presents two widely divergent aspects. We do not expect a pro- 
fessor of education to write a well-weighed study based on 
thorough historical investigations. But he should at least have 
looked into the Encyclopedia Britannica, where he would have 
found accounts widely differing from his own. Instead he gives 
nothing but a bona fide reproduction of what he was told in Den- 
mark, spiced with sharp malicious thrusts at the other side which 
are certainly not compatible with the objectivity of a scholar. 
There is no evidence that the author has ever been in the disputed 
territory; it grieves the reviewer, who has again and again spent 
delightful weeks in different parts of beautiful Schleswig, to see 
the situation so grossly misrepresented. The author repeats sev- 
eral times (pp. 96, 100, 106) the assertion that “all of Schleswig 

. is Danish in origin”. At no time in history was this true; 
not in the fifth century when Mr. Knight’s ancestors emigrated 
to England from Lower Saxony, Holstein and Schleswig; not in 
any later period either. He speaks of the “robbery by Germany 
in 1864” (p. 103), ignoring the fact that Schleswig-Holstein had 
always been a part of Germany though the kings of Denmark 
happened to be also dukes of Schleswig-Holstein. Would any- 
body consider Hanover as British territory because her kings were 
for a long time also kings of England, or vice versa? Mr. Knight 
does speak (p. 100 f.) of the revolt of the duchies against Den- 
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mark in 1848 and ’49; but he chooses to represent it as an insur- 
rection of the German-speaking population only (which is pure 
fiction) and never mentions the fact that the cause of the revolt 
was the attempt on the part of the Danes to sever the intimate 
connection between the two duchies and to incorporate Schleswig 
into Denmark; a step which the population of Schleswig-Holstein 
answered by appealing to the German Confederation. Germany 
- did not sufficiently stand by her endangered states at that time. 
Though the campaign of the German and Schleswig-Holstein 
forces against Denmark was quite successful, Germany abandoned 
the common cause for diplomatic reasons. The duchies heroically 
continued their fight against Denmark but were finally defeated 
and had to surrender to a revengeful conqueror. In 1864 Denmark 
repeated her attack on the independence of the duchies before the 
imminent prospect that their connection with Denmark would be 
automatically separated as a consequence of their laws of succes- 
sion being different from those of Denmark—just as it actually 
happened with regard to England and Hanover in 1837. Then at 
last did Germany do her duty; she came to the assistance of the 
duchies in their desperate struggle for their rights and helped 
them to win their liberty. Mr. Knight does not forget to dwell 
upon the clause of the treaty of 1864 which stipulated that there 
should be a plebiscite in northern Schleswig. He does not, how- 
ever, mention (what the Britannica tells him in v. 32 under Schles- 
wig) that this clause was inserted for diplomatic reasons only 
and that Denmark herself, in a treaty of 1907, recognized the 
frontier as being final. In his infatuation he goes so far as to ac- 
cuse the international plebiscite committee of 1920 of “adroitly 
drawing” the voting-rules in favor of—Germany! He calls them 
“almost as good an example of practical politics as if they had 
been formed by some electoral geometrician in some Southern 
state” (p. 96). This assertion, grotesque as it is in itself, is in- 
validated by some of the facts that he alleges himself; he manages, 
however, to draw different conclusions from them and adds, 
without blushing, a naive gossip about a gipsy who voted for Ger- 
many, which does not even bear out his point very convincingly. 
That the city of Flensburg might have become Danish (p. 101) 
no one would suggest as a possibility who has ever been there, no 
one either who remembers the overwhelming German majority of 
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the Flensburg vote and the enthusiastic reception by the citizens 
of the returning German authorities. 

Mr. Knight has it that the German minority in Denmark is 
treated with great leniency, whereas the Danish minority in Ger- 
many is oppressed. Many of his own data, however, show rather 
the contrary to be true (p. 101!). For instance no German sec- 
ondary schools are allowed in Denmark (p. 110) in spite of the 
sharp protests of the minority, whereas Danish secondary schools 
in Germany do not only exist, but are subsidized by the Prussian 
state with higher amounts than German private schools—and this 
in spite of the fact that the Danish schools admittedly have always 
been breeding-places for subversive movements (cp. p. 99). The 
reviewer observed with his own eyes and ears before the war that 
the Danish minority had perfect freedom to use their Danish dia- 
lect (which the Danes themselves like to ridicule as “Potato 
Danish”) in everyday life, in commerce, in newspapers, etc. In 
1919 he took part in a religious service in the venerable old church 
of Broacker whose towers, famous in popular tradition, are a 
landmark of the beautiful Flensburg Firth. No German word 
was heard in this service; not in the pastor’s sermon; not in the 
prayer spoken by a member of the congregation; not in the hymns 
either which were sung from a bulky Danish hymnal published at 
Kiel by the Prussian church authorities. Even the statue of 
Christ, a good copy of Thorwaldsen’s famous sculpture, placed to 
admirable effect in the apse, greeted the congregation of both 
Danish and German services in the Danish language: “Kommer 
hid til mig!” 

No, the Danes in northern Schleswig were never oppressed; 
nor did they feel so, until the systematic propaganda of the Danes 
(p. 99!) interrupted the progress of their assimiliation to German 
culture and artificially created a desire for annexation by Den- 
mark; this however never came to mean hostility towards the Ger- 
mans. Mr. Knight cannot deny the characteristic fact that the 
Danish-speaking subjects followed the German call to arms in 
1914 without reluctance (p. 100) and that the Danish propaganda 
for separation was in abeyance during the war (cp. Enc. Brit. v, 
32, Schleswig). Why then does he use (in 1926!) such phrases as 
“No sooner had the German heel been lifted . . . from the stained 
soil of Slesvig . . .” (p. 103)? 
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But fortunately there is after all not, really such an active ill- 
feeling on both sides of the border as might appear from Mr. 
Knight’s statements; the situation is by no means so hopeless as 
in many other disputed districts. ‘Though Denmark repeatedly 
refused to settle the minority question by a treaty with Germany 
(p. 106), the two countries have finally come to terms of reciproc- 
ity and justice—Denmark in agreement with the liberal spirit of 
her constitution and policy, Germany in execution of the great 
privileges expressly granted the national minorities in her constitu- 
tion (cp. Ernst Jackh: The New Germany, Oxford, 1927, p. 98) 
and as a background for her own claims in behalf of oppressed 
German minorities in other countries. If all European countries 
acted like these two highly civilized nations, Woodrow Wilson’s 
great principle of the “self-determination of nationalities” would 
soon come out victoriously from under the restrictions put upon it 
by the Treaty of Versailles. To complete the definite settlement 
of the Schleswig question, nothing but the consistent application 
of the principle of self-determination is necessary: That means, 
a few cities along the new boundary-line that want to be German 
(like Tondern and Hoyer) should be restored to Germany; for- 
tunately the line of division is easy to draw. With such an equit- 
able solution both sides would eventually be satisfied for all time. 
But if its adoption is delayed much longer, such expressions of 
dissatisfaction as the Selfstyre movement and the KG6nigsau 
League in Danish Schleswig are apt to result at any time in new 
complications. 

The reviewer regrets that in the light of facts he had to reject so 
many of Mr. Knight’s statements with regard to this one question. 
He hopes, however, to have kept out of his discussion the disturb- 
ing influence of sentiment which mars Mr. Knight’s two chapters 
on the Schleswig problem. He deplores this so much the more 
as he appreciates the openmindedness which gives the greater 
part of the book its particular charm. If the reader accepts the 
first-hand information which Mr. Knight has collected, but dis- 
regards his second-hand discussion of a problem which is much too 
intricate to be dealt with in such a simple way, he will be sure to 
find the book both instructive and enjoyable. 


W. Leopo.p. 
Northwestern University. 
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HOT SANDS 


Tue New American Caravan. A Yearbook of American Literature. Edited 
by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford and Paul Rosenfield. New York, 
1929: The Macaulay Company. $3.50. 

The publication of the third American Caravan suggests that 
the vigor of experimentation in our national literature has not yet 
subsided and also that an experiment in publishing has estab- 
lished itself. Since The Dial passed from the contemporary scene, 
there has not been another monthly magazine to risk the hazards 
of publishing the work of literary radicals. Perhaps it has not 
been missed. In one sense, therefore, The New American Cara- 
van satisfies a more enduring need; of some convenient annual 
publication of literary experiments which have been carefully se- 
lected by a competent jury of editors. 

In this sense, therefore, The American Caravan may be thought 
of as an annual magazine bound in cloth for permanent record. 
Obviously, it cannot be popular because its contents test the pa- 
tience of hardened readers. This particular volume is fat, consist- 
ing of 465 pages, and includes a full-length novel (“The Obelisk,” 
by William Rollins, Jr.), a full-length play (“Tread the Green 
Grass,” by Paul Green), ten short stories by various authors, 
poetry by sixteen unconventional poets, and one long critical 
essay by Ivor Winters, “The Extension and Reintegration of the 
Human Spirit, Through the Poetry, Mainly French and American, 
Since Poe and Baudelaire.” 

William Rollins’ novel, “The Obelisk,” is the kind of story which 
Samuel Butler might have written in The Way of All Flesh had 
he been exposed to the subtleties of Freudian psychology. It 
narrates the sexual vagaries of an idealistic young dreamer 
named Lewis Raey who grew up in a small New England town 
near Boston. The symbol which gives shape to his chaotic and 
blind impulses is a mental image of an obelisk which his grand- 
mother had seen in her youth and which figured largely in her 
yarns told him in his infancy. All of the resources of recent ex- 
periment in narrative technique are appropriated wisely by the 
author, who also adds a device or two of his own which will inter- 
est those who are studying the direction of the style of the newest 
fiction. It is not a lovely story, and its ending trails off into blank 
vacuity. Perhaps, in spite of the publisher’s statement, it is not 
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a complete novel. One would like to know what happened to the 
hero when he sailed from Boston to see his obelisk. 

Jean Toomer’s “York Beach” is a very long story with a chal- 
lenging theme: The individuation of a person from the mass. 
York Beach, in Maine, becomes the symbol for contemporary 
America, with which the hero, Nathan Antrum, is in conflict. 
Antrum is a psychologist, profoundly curious concerning his own 
responses to his milieu, and his analyses, therefore, form a con- 
siderable part of the intrinsic interest in the story. York Beach 
to him was, “as a whole, a collective place; its life was the life of 
mass men, its psychology was mass psychology. It had its wishes, 
its likes and dislikes, its aims and objectives. He was an indi- 
vidual in the making . . . he began to see and to sense the subtle 
tensions caused by his individualistic position. . . . In fact, never 
before had he found himself in a situation an individual so clear 
of extraneous factors.” The story, one may assume, lies in the 
Sinclair Lewis tradition, but is an obvious advance upon Main 
Street because its meaning is integrated by Mr. Toomer and is 
not a blind bombardment of fragments of the contemporary 
scene such as we may see in Main Street. What narrative there 
is in the piece is of relatively slight importance except as it illumi- 
nates the stated criticism of modern life objectively and imperson- 
ally voiced by Antrum. To the present reviewer, its ending is 
interesting but irrelevant to what went before. 

E. E. Cummings contributes an untitled something-or-other 
which I am unable to describe. If it is serious, it is an exhibition 
of fantastic’ reverie in the James Joyce “Ulysses” manner; if it is 
not serious, it is a clever jeu d’esprit of a strictly associational 
method of telling a story. In any event, it is a challenging tour 
de force in English prose style which will inevitably adhere ‘to the 
mind of anyone who faithfully reads it through. It is not incoher- 
ent, any more than the alphabet is, but as it moves from its open- 
ing sentence (which begins, “The king took off his hat and looked 
at it”) to its inevitable last sentence (too involved to be repeated 
here), it sounds like the unspooling of a mind too full to linger on 
any particular point. 

The poetry in The New American Caravan is challenging. 
Some of it is especially successful. Phelps Putnam’s “The Daugh- 
ters of the Sun” is important, and so is Matthew Josephson’s 
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“Toxins.” The play by Paul Green, of course, cannot be ade- 
quately judged by a mere reading, because so much of it depends 
upon pantomime; but even in its script form it makes interesting 
reading. Unfortunately, space conditions and the particular pur- 
pose of this review prevent any adequate discussion of one of the 
most significant contributions: Ivor Winters’ “The Extension and 
Reintegration of the Human Spirit.” This critical discussion of 
the function of poetry as an integrating factor in life is severely 
compact, and, though intensely exciting to anyone who has been 
on the frontiers of cesthetic discussion, will’ probably be found too 
abstract and involved for the average reader. - 

The ten short stories reveal interesting attempts to depart from 
the accepted and recognized forms, but only a few of them im- 
pressed this reviewer. Erskine Caldwell’s “Midsummer Passion” 
is a brief but effective description of unsatisfied sexual desire, and 
Robert McAlmon’s “An Illiterate but Interesting Woman” is a 
telling characterization of a particular specimen of humanity 
spewed forth by a blind, chaotic, acquisitive society. 

From these casual and sketchy comments it ought to be evident 
that The New American Caravan, like its two predecessors, is 
obviously unconventional and radical in its contents; and for that 
reason the reader will see why it is difficult, if not unfair to its 
sponsors, to attempt full discussion of each of its separate items. 
In each of them one finds so much that is new and startling both 
in matter and workmanship that by the time he has finished it he 
finds his sympathies badly mangled and his established standards 
cruelly mangled. Strong intellectual and imaginative sympathy 
is required to appreciate any one of the pieces intelligently and 
without prejudice. One’s personal likes continue to get in the way 
of impartial attention. 

The starkly revolutionary character of the contents of The New 
American Caravan and the baldly original devices make instan- 
taneous pleasure difficult. Even to a radical critic whose theory 
of art depends upon an elastic and adjustable criterion, the book 
presents so many problems that he feels that at present he can 
render only a partisan and incomplete report. Critical wits are not 
so pliable as to derive immediate enjoyment from literary efforts 
so violently discordant and rebellious. The present reviewer 
therefore finds himself helpless before this array of experiments 
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in verse and prose, and, while he admits that some are more 
swiftly recognizable in meaning than others, he is forced to state 
that they are separately and collectively terrific bombardments of 
sanity. 

; W. S. K. 


THE FLAYER FLAYED 


Humanism anp America. Edited by Norman Foerster. New York: Farrar and 

Rinehart. 1930. Pp. xvii, 294. 

“If certain things in our culture have gone dead,” writes Gor- 
ham B. Munson in the present volume, “criticism cannot revive 
them.” Let the reader substitute the word humanism for criticism, 
and he will touch the sad weakness of this latest attempt at stat- 
ing the case for centrality, standards, dualism, and affirmative 
ethics. One has the ever-present sense that here, in the words of 
Thucydides, as quoted by Mr. Sherlock B. Gass, “the meanings 
of words have no longer the same relations to things.” And so, 
with the treacherous nature of our contemporary vocabulary, our 
friends the “humanists” are attempting by taking thought to add 
a cubit to our stature. The double handicap, though making for 
an admirable display of exposition and courage, is fatal. They 
seem at moments to be throwing straws at drowning men, at 
other moments to be themselves drowning in an ocean (or an 
ether) of asphyxiating terminology. 

Fourteen “humanists” are here represented, each with an essay 
on some phase of the “movement” they are promoting. Excel- 
lence ranges all the way from Mr. Irving Babbitt’s characteristic- 
ally sharp and urbane critique of our Rousseauistic ethics, to Mr. 
G. R. Elliott’s castigation of “The Pride of Modernity”, T. S. 
Eliot’s brief, incisive, and aloof “Religion Without Humanism”, 
to a number of essays on the meaning of “humanism” for art, 
fiction, criticism, poetry, education. Generally speaking, the con- 
tributors agree on their objectives: they maintain that contempo- 
rary man has long “recognized those metaphysical limitations 
with which contemporary physics is so deeply entangled; and he 
has been unwilling to trust metaphysics, any more completely 
than natural science, with the whole determination of a philosophy 
of life. Instead of asserting that intellectual certainty in the field 
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of science is available now almost for the first time on an un- 
limited scale, he would postulate a large degree of what amounts 
to practical certainty, in all that concerns us most nearly as ethical 
beings, available now, as it has been for centuries. This assurance 
is embodied, for him, in the dualism of the great historic religions, 
in the teachings of Socrates and of Jesus, and in the most persis- 
tent traditions of European literature.” His final sanctions, more- 
over, are ultimately those arising “empirically and experimen- 
tally” out of an examination of his own “impulses and springs of 
action.” 

“Humanism” is thus pragmatic in its shunning of metaphysical 
dilemmas; it avoids the problems of epistemology for the certain- 
ties of practical ethics; it is willing to postulate, rather than to 
investigate, since it regards the moral exigencies of modern life as 
too urgent for theoretical approach; it is historical in its reliance 
on what it rather vaguely identifies as a “tradition” in human 
thought, regardless of the evident inter-wovenness, inter-indebt- 
edness, and general intricacy of human ideals; and it permits, 
even advocates, a species of individualism of a rather dangerous 
sort by basing itself on self-analysis, on “empirically and experi- 
mentally” examining one’s own “impulses and springs of action.” 
One result of thinking in this fashion is, as I have said, an arbi- 
trary use of words, imparting to a term like “humanism” only 
those meanings desired, but at the same time appropriating what- 
ever else it suggests that is agreeable. Another result is the sub- 
stitution of one dogma for another, implied as in Mr. Babbitt’s 
question in regard to “an immortal essence presiding like a king 
over [one’s] appetites”: “Why not affirm it,” asks Mr. Babbitt, 
“first of all as a psychological fact... ?” The word affirm tells 
the tale. “Humanistic” ethics are affirmative, and as such will 
always have a hard battle to fight; there will always be a formid- 
able, hard-headed, admirably penetrating group whom the “hu- 
manists” will yearn to win, in vain. The trouble with affirmation 
is, of course, that there are amazing difficulties in getting people 
to affirm the same thing. It is thus a paradox that “humanists” 
while advocating a return to authority, to standards, should advo- 
cate likewise a recourse to so subjective a thing as affirmation. 

The plight of the “humanists” is stated, curiously enough, by 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose essay “Religion without Humanism” falls 
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in the middle of the volume and, in its ambidextrous thrusts at 
the “humanist’s” weaknesses, fairly breaks the book in two. 
Adopting and praising the skeptical point of view, he declares 
“humanism” defective in dynamic power; his respect for “human- 
ism without religion” is limited by his sense of its sterility. He 
will go further. Not only are the theologians and the scientists 
deficient in “humanism”; he finds the “humanist” deficient in it 
too! In the confusion, everybody “abdicates his proper part... 
The theologian is terrified of science, and the scientist is becoming 
terrified of religion; whilst the humanist, endeavouring to pay 
proper, but not excessive due to both, reels from side to side. And 
the world reels with him.” For Mr. Eliot, “humanism” provides 
for no discipline—“only a little intellectual discipline from a little 
study of philosophy. But the difficult discipline is the discipline 
and training of emotion. . . . Only those have the right to talk 
of discipline who have looked into the Abyss. . . . Humanism can 
offer neither the intellectual discipline of philosophy or of sci- 
ence . . . , nor the emotional discipline of religion.” Toward the 
end Mr. Eliot reveals a comforting assumption: “I take it that 
the reader thinks he knows what it [“humanism”] means, and 
that he will understand that I am putting before him the differ- 
ence between what I think he thinks it means and what I think I 
think it means.” For Mr. Eliot it seems to mean merely the act 
of humanizing any idea, institution, or law that threatens to en- 
crust the spirit of man. But so much does Mr. Eliot seem at vari- 
ance with his fellow contributors that one asks, Qu’a-t-il 2 faire 
dans cette galére? 

One wonders, in the end, how far above the roar of modern life 
these salvos to centrality and discipline will be heard. One can 
certainly sympathize with the “humanist’s” aims; and no one will 
fail to admire the brilliant passages in this book—Mr. G. R. 
Elliott’s discussion of Emerson (pp. 87-91), Mr. Munson’s words 
on American critics. But at the end the reader may ask how by 
by taking thought a man can lead his fellows to a new faith. 
“Humanism”, if it is to gain momentum, must carve its terms to 
greater clarity of contour; and it will probably have to seek a 
more dynamic relation to the central motives of modern men, 
appealing not merely to their sense of intellectual appropriateness 
but also to their passion for life and its fulfillment. One may not 
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be willing to follow Mr. T. S. Eliot into the cathedral, but if a 
choice were forced, many would be drawn to the bishop rather 
than to the man of speculation. Though the term “humanism” 
covers both of these steps, its general meaning, in the present vol- 
ume, points to a less specialized approach to life. The terms of 
that approach are yet to be defined. 

Cuartes Freperick Harrow. 


ROUSSEAU ONCE AGAIN 


Tue Meaninc or Rousseau. By Ernest Hunter Wright. Oxford University 
Press, London, 1929. Pp. viii, 168. 


It would appear a simple thing for an intelligent man to expound 
an author’s ideas with clarity and accuracy. All that is necessary 
is: first, to read carefully without preconceived bias that author’s 
whole work; second, to try to understand it in the light of the 
time and the thought-setting, making due use of the best previous 
writers on the subject; third, to efface one’s self, as much as pos- 
sible, and to explain the author’s ideas, as he meant them, while 
praise or blame come only as an incidental and well-nigh inevit- 
able by-product. Simple as this task should be, the well-known 
fact that it is in truth not simple at all, constitutes one of the grave 
indictments of human nature. Many critics fail because of the 
lack of thoroughness of their reading, either of their author or of 
the important books about him—more because of the first than of 
the second. Many others cannot hold in abeyance their pet pre- 
judices and in the end see only what they started out to see. 
Others ignore the background from which the work in question 
sprang. They study it, as it were, in vacuo, and transport it often 
from its own time into that of the critic himself. Moreover, self- 
effacement in exposition is no less rare than Benjamin Franklin’s 
unattained humility. Hence it is that when an author, dealing 
with a controversial subject like Rousseau, does the obvious and 
straightforward and honest thing, really writes about Rousseau’s 
ideas after a long and earnest effort to understand what they 
really were, such a book deserves special commendation. This is 
true of Professor Wright’s book, The Meaning of Rousseau. 

In a little more than 150 pages and in four chapters on the 
“Natural Man”, the “Natural Education”, the “Natural Society”, 
and the “Natural Religion”, Professor Wright unfolds for us, not 
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mainly his own ideas (even though, since there is no perfect ob- 
jectivity, these may perhaps be guessed between the lines), but 
the ideas of Rousseau himself on these, his fundamental themes, 
We see—and this will surprise only those who have been victims 
of catch-phrases—that the “goodness of nature” theory means 
only that man through conscience and reason must struggle to be 
true to his own real nature (pp. 7, 9, 10). “There is nothing 
harder than to return to nature, but nothing else is right. It would 
be hard enough if the return to nature meant only going back, 
but above all it means pressing forward” (p. 25). We must “give 
up pride” (p. 20). We must “cast away a world of illusion and 
rediscover our own self. We can be meek, and inherit our soul. 
In a word, we can return to nature. That is all the famous phrase 
means” (p. 21). We can cast out the artificial, which is false, in 
favor of the natural, which is true, but we can do this only by a 
struggle, far indeed from the easy letting one’s self go, which has 
summed up for many people the “follow nature” idea. 

The “Natural Education”, the “Natural Society”, and the 
“Natural Religion”, which are the subjects of Professor Wright’s 
other chapters, represent then, as M. Lanson has pointed out 
elesewhere (Histoire de la littérature francaise [1912], pp. 781-87), 
Rousseau’s program for carrying out the ideal of the Natural 
Man expressed above. If we understand the basic aim, we can 
understand the program and we can do it justice. Professor 
Wright in much of his exposition modestly sticks very close to 
Rousseau’s own words—we can be very grateful to him for this 
self-effacement and we can be the surer that in this small space we 
are really getting the gist of Rousseau himself. Professor Wright 
is also careful to understand the sometimes unexpected terms in 
which Rousseau’s thought is couched. They might easily mislead, 
if taken out of their context or historical setting. More than one 
previous writer on the subject has failed because he could not, or 
would not, follow this simple principle. 

Altogether this is a capital book. It deserves more readers 
than its quiet, unsensational, necessarily rather abstract character 
may win for it. All those who are interested in Rousseau’s ideas 
should not fail to clarify their understanding of the subject by 
reference to this direct, simple, compact, and honest exposition, 
which says so much in small space. 


Ohio State University. Georce R. Havens. 
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CREATIVE HUMANISM 


Emerson AND Beyonp. By William Yerington. Columbus: Ohio University 

Press. 1929. 106 pp. 

Why should anyone write about living authors who are not well 
known; especially of reflective writers who have still to win atten- 
tion for their daring utterances? Ought one not to confine oneself 
to the established philosophers like Plato, Spinoza, Emerson in the 
continued effort of letting their radiancy of vision penetrate our 
souls? If I select this particular unknown author, it is chiefly for 
this reason: that everyone must be somewhat awed by essays 
about the great philosophers: the very look of their names on a 
page makes us cautious, fearful lest they oppress us with the tre- 
mendous weight of their minds. Even for those who read their 
Plato with their feet on the fender and are familiar guests in the 
mansions of philosophy, the few great thinkers are sacredly en- 
shrined in our reverence: we have made up our minds about them, 
and we are not given to changing our opinions readily. 

Why, indeed, write about philosophers at all: why not say with 
Lord Morley that “the important matter is the torch, not the 
torchbearer,” that the ideas are important, not the philosopher? 
Chiefly for this reason: that the torch can hardly be borne without 
a torchbearer: that the torchbearer is no less important than the 
torch: that we must know that the torchbearer is not lamed or 
crippled, and has not mutilated the torch by his stumblings. In 
short, ideas must be related to the man who expressed them: that 
they impress us only when they are humanized by an individuality, 
a personality. 

The author of this book is one of the few really independent 
thinkers we have in our country today. No anarchist, spiritual 
or political, is he: but a daring, persistent thinker who has not 
shrunk from the most severe bombardments of all those precious 
beliefs which those of us who are religious so highly treasure. Nor 
is he merely a mystic, who from his ivory tower sends us bulletins 
of his private visions which we, torn and distracted by the multi- 
tudinous distractions of the hour, find difficult to decipher. Nor 
is he an iconoclastic materialist, hacking away at the images on 
our cathedrals of belief, happy only in a fierce, Scythian rage 
against spiritual truth and beauty. No, not such a man is he. 
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He stands in a pleasant group of little known American writers 
who deserve to be better known for the sharpness of their insight, 
for the gentleness of their voices. They are not orchestrated, but 
are solitary thinkers, this kindly company; they may not even 
know each other, but (we who search the literary skies for lone 
voyagers) know them, and we cherish them. 

Mr. Yerington’s book, Emerson and Beyond, returns in a 
truly humanistic spirit to that fount of wisdom from which Mr, 
More and his friends have drunk; to Emerson, the wise, the gentle, 
the enduring. Without expressly stating any such purpose, Mr. 
Yerington’s essays provide a wholesome antidote to the formulas 
which many humanists are proposing for life and for literature. 
In the seven chapters which make up this little book, Mr. Yering- 
ton establishes a faith in a time of transition; he accepts transition 
as itself-a value, knowing that what appear to be transition are the 
shadows of the sun through the clouds which obstruct our minds. 
“The human mind,” he says, “is only a keyhole through which to 
see life; and our keyhole revelation we almost always identify with 
the limitless all.” “Modern spirits no longer think to chase Truth 
and capture it at the walled end of the road.” Thus, he answers a 
deep spiritual need of those who, wary of a facile optimism on the 
one hand and an oppressive pessimism on the other, have waited 
for some faceted voice; not loud, not extravagant, not raucous. 

The book is obviously not for the many. Only those sweet- 
tempered but resolute readers who are not afraid of modern 
thought will make the effort to secure it; but Mr. Yerington can 
wait. He has already touched the souls of some discriminate 
readers (clergymen, lawyers, teachers) who themselves are media- 
tors of the new vision, which is only a restatement of the old, to 
those who find difficult the act of learning a new language of ideas. 
This gentle writer has no plot, propounds no program, deceives 
by no propaganda. He utterly believes in life, in the human soul, 
in the rightness of God. But if he lacks a program, he does not 
lack a purpose, and his purpose is to make us more keenly aware 
of the tremendous possibilities of our responsibilities as moral, 
free beings. “The soul of the world is not a static absolute,” he 
solemnly says, “but a dynamic power that goes incessantly into 
incalculable futures.” His purpose, if it can be stated briefly, is 
to make his readers creative futurists. “No,” he says again, “we 
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would not house people in truths; we would release them to the 
eternal purpose of life.” “The purpose [of life] apparently is to 
spiritualize matter.” “A program is complete and closed; a pur- 
pose is endlessly adaptable, and suggestive merely.” 

The book is Emersonian ini its style and is distinguished by a 
splendid disorder. Its golden sentences tumble over each other 
in hurly-burly fashion like jewels emptied from a sack. But in 
spite of its lack of what students of style call ordo concanten- 
oque, it challenges, stimulates, inspires. It gives the effect of a 
photographer who tries to disclose the total details of a gigantic 
Sphinx by means of a series of photographs taken at every con- 
ceivable angle. And how else could the dynamic impressiveness 
of life be hinted? To do it lineally, one sentence after another like 
tooth-paste pressed from a tube, would satisfy the regimented and 
disciplined mind of a logician but would probably fail to give the 
cubistic effect of the whole which Mr. Yerington’s method gives. 
It is a book to meditate upon slowly, like the Book of Proverbs, 
or the Book of Psalms. Every sentence, therefore, glimpses that 
cyclonic whorl which we call life, truth, reality, totality. 

True, it is a book of vision; but the vision here never loses sight 
of environment. And that is a continual defect of much writing, 
much poetry, much (indeed) religion. Our mortal frailty makes 
us separate that which is indissoluble; soul and body, heart and 
mind, flesh and spirit, dream and reality. This conflict between 
spirit and matter the new-humanists like Mr. More and Mr. Bab- 
bitt have comprehended, but they have faltered in reaching for 
the higher, more beautiful truth; that vision grows out of environ- 
ment, that environment alters with the interaction of vision upon 
it. Visions are those mystic interludes which tempt us to escape 
from the material world about us; the truly spiritual man resists 
these impulses to escape, snares his vision, holds it perpetually 
before him, makes it bear upon environment through ‘the media 
of art, religion, and machine. Environment no less than vision has 
made man human, and it is only by a resolute persistence in hold- 
ing them in close juxtaposition that we can retain or improve the 
humanity which is in all of us. Environment tends to veer towards 
vision whenever vision invades environment. 

It is this significant, but hard, truth Mr. Yerington teaches us in 
the seven chapters of his book: “Emerson and the Open Future,” 
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“The Cult of the Best,” “The New Morality,” “Religion as 
Poetry,” “The Eternal News,” “The Adventure of Faith,” “The 
New Spiritualism.” It is the truth which has made him so effec- 
tive as a quiet and obscure teacher in an eastern university; it is 
this truth will help us to establish order in a time of chaos. “Evo- 
lution,” says Mr. Yerington, “is our business now; we have got to 
impose order on a rather chaotic world. We must build out of 
this cosmic indifference a spiritual home.” “Progress is the real- 
izing of impossibilities. What does that mean but that every noble 
thing the human spirit has achieved was thought impossible be- 
cause unnatural?” “Every significant advance ... has been 
made against the natural gravity of things.” And these are only a 
few of the rays of a golden, a diamond vision of a creative hu- 
manist. 


W. S. K. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS COMPETITORS 


Tue Reuiciovs Quests or THE Graeco-Roman Wortp. By S. Angus. New 
York. Scribners, 1929. 444 pp. 

Dr. Angus, author of The Mystery-Religions and Christianity 
(1925), has gathered together a number of sets of lectures deliv- 
ered before sundry academic audiences in America, into an ex- 
ceedingly useful'volume. The work covers much the same field 
as Halliday’s The Pagan Background of Early Christianity (1925), 
but is the fuller, more elaborate treatment. 

The lectures exhibit a certain diffuseness of treatment which 
detracts from ‘their effect. The exposition is customarily over 
copius. The author insists, in the fashion of some ‘literary’ Lib- 
eral Protestant clergymen, upon unloading a supply of platitudi- 
nous passages from Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning. He 
waxes homiletic not infrequently, seldom to happy effect. Obvi- 
ously not a philosopher, he abandons his rdéle of historical scholar 
only to utter commonplaces. 

Dr. Angus is a Liberal Protestant (presumably Low and Broad 
Anglican), and his particular philosophy of religion suffers (as a 
front-page review in the London Times Literary Supplement for 
26 Dec. shows) from a certain naivete common to Liberal Protes- 
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tants, especially in his treatment of the Incarnation. He frequently 
displays party animus toward the Anglo-Catholics, whose sacra- 
mental views are characterized, in the language of the infamous 
Bishop of Birmingham, as ‘magical’. He is violently opposed to 
anything higher than Zwinglian views of the sacraments, and at- 
tacks even Dean Inge (no friend, it need not be said, to the 
Church Times and its school) for distinguishing between the sac- 
raments of the church and the sacramental principle generally. 
By and large, Dr. Angus admires (and apparently entertains) the 
Dean’s Neo-Platonism. 

Angus’ task is to exhibit the Graeco-Roman preparation for 
Christianity. Probably no serious contemporary thinker would 
deny that Pythagoras and Plato and Seneca as well as Moses and 
Isaiah and the pious rabbis; of the Hellenistic period ‘brovght us 
to Christ’. The Epiphany was to the magi and the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews. But estimates vary very widely of the extent to 
which Christianity made use of forms and conceptions and words 
from the Gentile world. Put in its most extravagant form, it has 
been maintained that St. Paul made of the minor Jewish sect of 
the Nazarenes a cult like the ‘mysteries’ of the Graeco-Roman 
world, with its sacraments and its Saviour-God. Professor Kir- 
sopp Lake (e. g., Landmarks in the History of Early Christian- 
ity) takes some such view. There are minimizing views (cf. the 
study by Nock in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation and 
especially the brilliant work of Fr. Gavin, The Jewish Antecedents 
of the Christian Sacraments, London, 1928). Dr. Angus intends 
to be moderate and central, though perhaps inclining slightly to 
the religions geschichtliche school. 

In two important chapters (pp. 92-126), Angus gives us his 
notion of what was distinctive in the original Christian message 
and makes quite clear his dissatisfaction with the course of Christ- 
ian theology as well as Christian history. He does not attribute 
the success of Christianity to anything new in its message: it 
would appear that most contemporary scholars would agree, at 
least to the extent that some source or parallel may be found to 
every particular of the system. What was distinctive was Christ- 
ianity’s “historical and personal centre in the person of Jesus.” 
“In the last analysis Jesus was an historical person whose charac- 
ter needed no burnishing and whose ideals were beyond criticism, 
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but there never was a Mithra, and he never slew the mystic sacra- 
mental bull. In the cults of his competitors it was the religion 
that made the myth and the deity, but it was Christ who made 
Christianity, not Christianity who made Christ. . . .” 

Angus feels no sympathy, however, with the Christianity of 
Chalcedon: he speaks caustically of a “highly contentious meta- 
physical Christology concerning a pre-existent descending and 
ascending Lord”. In other words, Angus believes neither in the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation nor in Development in the 
Catholic sense (cf. Newman, Essay on Development, and Leisy, 
The Gospel and the Church). Origen is the Church Father most 
after his heart (that is, when Origen is unorthodox, as on the 
eternity of hell), and Dean Inge among the modern Doctors. In 
his opinion, the Church effected, in theology, the wrong sort of 
synthesis with Greek metaphysics. It became Aristotelian rather 
than Platonic, pseudo-scientific (as Matthew Arnold asserts) 
rather than flexible and imaginative. In place of “the Greek con- 
tention of the amity of the Divine and the human in all men,” it 
formulated a highly technical “two-nature theory of Christ’s per- 
son” and limited the union of human and divine to their junction 
in a single heroic Galilean. 

It is fair to say that the particular point of view from which 
Angus writes is philosophically and critically inadequate (perhaps 
antiquated). Every man is a critic, even if malgré lui. Dr. An- 
gus does not escape the application of this truth, and, for some, 
the value of his book will be impaired by its metaphysics. But 
fortunately for long stretches the author remains the historian; 
and his research has been so painstaking, his acquaintance with 
the ‘literature’ of the subject in German, French, and Italian as 
well as English so exhaustive, and his grasp of his materials so 
masterly that we shall wait long for a study of this very important 
subject so generally admirable. 

Boston University. Austin Warren. 


Lasor AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1928. Pp. 682. 


This is not only a pioneer work but an exceedingly detailed and 
careful appraisal of international labor organizations, a work done 
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with patience and written after many direct and varied contacts 
in the field. International labor is rich in dramatic incidents and 
conflicts: the dominant organizations after six decades of activity 
are without a coherent plan of common thought or action. Some, 
like the American Federation of Labor, have no international 
policy of importance; others are without unity or without effect un- 
less socialist parties are governing, or unless they co-operate with 
trade unions in a crisis. Only the centralized Third International 
possesses a coherent policy and real influence in certain countries. 
The failure of international labor is found beyond the ideological 
differences, in the fact that the primary political and economic in- 
stitution is still the national state. Yet notwithstanding disunity 
there is a dynamic internationalism abroad, labor looks to social- 
ism and to Geneva as steps for world peace, and will not be with- 
out power and a common revolutionary front in case of another 
world war. 


Contemporary Economic Tuoucut. By Paul T. Homan. New York: Harper 

& Bros. 1928. Pp. 475. 

This book is a series of studies about the methods of thought of 
five major representative economists of the English-speaking 
world,—J. B. Clark, Thorstein Veblen, Alfred Marshall, J. A. 
Hobson, and Wesley Mitchell. In these men one finds a cross- 
section of contemporary economic thought and proof of the grow- 
ing integration that is today taking place between the various 
social sciences. Whether as behaviorists, organicists, or institu- 
tionalists, they delve into the origins of economic life and propose 
methods whereby to guide the economic and social activities of 
society for greater unity and welfare. The work is objective and 
scholarly. Objective and honest, too, is the dedication to the 
author’s wife: “To C. C. H. Whose complete indifference to the 
contents of this book has been a solace and relief during the 
period in which it took form.” 


— By MacKnight Black. New York: Horace Liveright. 1929. 
. 80. 


This book of poetry is a stustained manifesto to turbines, sus- 
pension bridges, motors, dynamos, pistons, “racing steel of en- 
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gines”, steam, electric power. Too late! In spite of flash and 
swift motion and clarity of lines, the significance of machine splen- 
dor, like evolution or prohibition enforcement, has no longer a 
surprise for our jaded nerves. We are not startled when the poet 
declares that a dynamo is a bosom “with nipples of iron” giving 
suck to a nation. We have passed beyond the Kipling-esque 
praise of power and the wonder of the boy with his hand on the 
throttle. Man has suffered, recoiled, revolted, and has made up 
his mind to master and to control the Iron Brute. 


Mary McDowet, Netcusor. By Howard E. Wilson. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. 235. 

Neighbor is a good word, redolent of crafts, well, front wards, 
and home-made bread. How long ago it was! Now we live in 
cities, work in factories, go to movies, and do not know our neigh- 
bors. Miss McDowell has spent a lifetime at the Hull House and 
the University of Chicago Settlement, a neighbor to stockyard 
laborers, a loving ‘spirit in Packingtown fighting in the lower 
depths for its menfolk, womenfolk and children, and for civic re- 
form in Chicago. “Fighting Mary” is worth more than al! the 
arm-chair idealists and detractors of science and machinery pro- 
tected by their education, wealth and position from contacts with 
human sweat and struggle. 


Tue Paceant or America. Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. 1929. 

The three volumes of this celebrated pictorial review of our civil- 
ization now off the press bring to a close an outstanding publish- 
ing success. In 1893 Professor Turner declared that the frontier 
has gone and with it has closed the first period of American his- 
tory. In these last volumes lie many phases of the frontier in its 
march across the continent. The Lure of the Frontier is a chron- 
icle of exploration and settlement by fur trader, farmer, cattleman, 
merchant; a story of endless dirft and change determining the 
quality of our art and sport. Annals of American Sport and also 
The American Stage show the profound dependence of human 
play and drama on environment. In the raw primitive days frolic 
was associated with neighborly aid in work; the isolation of the 
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frontier and the prejudices implanted by the puritans held back 
for a long time the development of the theatre. The early sports 
were a class prerogative. The theatre was for long exotic, for the 
absence of cultural group life. Only with industrialism and urban- 
ization did acting and playwriting come into their own; also the 
bleachers, the stadium, the movie, and the vested interests of pro- 
fessional sport. 


Cooperation 1n Acricutture. By H. Clyde Filley. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 1929. Pp. 468. 
The book is dedicated to the grain farmers whose initiative and 


courage made possible their cooperative business enterprises. 
Really it should be read by essayists and moralists who generalize 
about the horrors of our pecuniary civilization; here, in coopera- 
tion by and for farmers, is growing up a new corporateness. An 
instrumentalist like Professor Dewey would send all literary and 
religious theorists to this little corner of life’s own laboratory for 
observation and study. Meantime, the works on drift, decline, 
and decay of civilization will continue to flow from the presses. 


Tue Drirt or Crvitization, A Symposrum. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

1929. Pp. 268. 

This is a neat, well-made book, packed with thoughtful articles 
by world-renowned men in science, literature, philosophy, and 
business. There is general agreement that science and mechanics 
are subsidiary to life, that the oracular utterances concerning the 
downward trend of our mechanized civilization represent a re- 
actionary pose. We are no longer arrested by mere scientific 
achievement, but our task is to create a world of purposeful plan- 
ning, to emancipate the individual soul, and to create wholeness 
for the over-soul of humanity. If Mr. Nexé writes with enthusi- 
asm about unrest and revolution, Professor Ferrero would temper 
unrest with restraint; if Dr. Dreisch is too confident about man’s 
capacity for order and planning, Lord Haldane is slow to admit 
that the scientific point of view could prevail. But disagreements 
are unimportant, when authorities agree that in the future science 
and industry will justify themselves in terms of a daily life more 
beautiful, more just, more human. 
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Jesus on Curistsanity? By Kirby Page. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co, 

1929. Pp. 326. 

The subject of this “study in contrasts” is the apostasy of the 
Church. Mr. Page states the faith of Jesus simply: “God is 
Father, men are brothers, all life is a domestic affair.” We must 
then disown attitudes and practices that disrupt the human fam- 
ily. He piles evidence upon evidence to prove the impotence of 
organized Christianity in every crisis, assuming all the time that 
the way of Jesus is attainable. A bright vigorous book; but if the 
assumption is correct, our wonder is not why the Church is of the 
world or why it has failed in leadership, but that the assumption 
is still cherished by the Church. 


Stone Dust. By Frank Ernest Hill. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

1928. Pp. 85. 

Machinery, iron, and stone threaten “the lover, in eternity of 
dream” and the spirit of man. The lover must “pass out and on”, 
the poet must save his dream. Men’s gods have fallen before, and 
these newer “gods of granite walls” will too crumble to dust. Mr. 
Hill is not the lover who will take chances with man and his earth- 
things. Earth-reluctant, he makes his escape into the upper air, 
like any up-to-date hero of the movies, in the cockpit of an aero- 
plane—a fine thing of steel and factory ingenuity—and enjoys the 
exhilaration of flying hugely. How beautiful is Sentiment in a 
child! 


A Woman at Dusk anv Orner Poems. By Arthur Stringer. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1928. Pp. 156. 


The opening poem is sad with the futility of earthly momentary 
love, the weariness of a woman whose soul has remained un- 
touched by wonder and the lyric ache of love, whose white face 
yearns “as silence yearns for music”. Other-worldliness pervades 
the whole, and sets this lonely cultivated poet apart. All his lonely 
subjects have eyes straining into the distance, across the twilight 
foam and the morning world. All hearts seem tired, but longing 
to be awakened. , Even children dream for a moment only. All 
are questioning, groping, confronted by “the old Perhaps”; all 
hearts are bruised;, all things lapse back into gloom. The Potter 
is silent. Life is a little span of mortal longing. There is no revolt, 
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no protest; only sadness and resignation—dignified, charming, 
delicate. Thus passes a poet who has understanding and song for 
a special class, his class, the leisured class. And he is sad because 
The Potter seems indifferent to his class. 


Goop Morninc, America. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1928. Pp. 251. 


The future historian of American literature might perhaps write 
a history of poetic hurry, dedicated to Sandburg. At one time there 
was quality in his thought and expression. He came to folk with 
the truth of an experience, saying what was happening to him 
and to us in a world of smoke and steel. He phrased and inte- 
grated an elbowing busy America. Now he is one of the crowd, 
just a modern reader wielding a pen by habit; he has time only to 
be unconventional in making explicit his kinship with the vast 
multitude. Sandburg has always believed in the immediate 
healthy present, but now he cannot even challenge it. Only the 
vitality of emotion is left him, the vitality of mere effect, until 
democracy is a rubber-stamp idea, and comradeship a lazy, un- 
disciplined thought. Nothing is any longer understood, grasped, 
suffered; not a poem here that leaves a scar or carries the sense 
of something experienced. Now Sandburg is himself a factory 
hand, writing poems mechanically on a quantity basis. “Well, 
here we are!” they shout. But there is nor youth, nor eagerness, 
nor joy in them; they are too tired, too weak, old, slothful, banal. 
“You don’t seem to know four out of five have pyorrhea in Pe-- 
oria”—thus for the space of two hundred and fifty pages. 


West Running Broox. By Robert Frost. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp. 64. 


The title poem of a brook which, unlike other streams of Ver- 
mont, does not flow conventionally to the east, is made the occa- 
sion for a speculative poem about men; it is too allegorical, un- 
real, and unimaginative. But there are individual, reticent, yet 
successful poems in Mr. Frost’s familiar homely phrasing, es- 
pecially “A Soldier”, “Spring Pools”, “Sand Dunes”, “The Last 
Mowing”. Perhaps he is even more thrifty and gnarled in his 
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